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PARTING HYMN. 


BY PHEBE A. HOLDER, 


Classmates, ’tis the hour of parting, 

Lift we here our farewell song, 
Hearts united, voices mingling, 

Would the last sweet strain prolong. 
Gathered thus, a band unbroken 

Where we met through circling years, 
All the way we came together 

All its light more bright appears. 


Voices of the Psst are speaking, 
From the golden hours flown by, 
Voices fall of memories tender 
Ever on our hearts to lie, 
Memories fond of teachers faithful, 
Truths from lips of kindness taught, 
Friendships sacred, gathered treasures 
From the mines of Knowledge brought. 


Voices from the Future call us 
Forth unto our work of life, 
Work for others, life in earnest, 
Work of noble toil and strife. 
May the links that now unite us, 
Brighten till earth’s day is done, 
May we do our life-work nobly 
Till a heavenly crown is won. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





Emerson: Every one can do his best thing easiest. 


T. J. Lovewett, Topeka, Kansas: Decoration Day 
is not a day for rest but for studying patriotism. 


Dr. G. W. Woon, Kast Corinth, Maine: The teachers 
platform is only six or eight inches higher than the floor 
where the seholars sit. 


Dr. A. A. Miner, Boston: The end of education is 
the power of thinking, of going alone. Any training 
which gives this power is education. 


Bracon, Lambertville, N. J.: In every case of com- 
plaint on the part of a child, the parent’s plain daty is to 
take, provisionally, the teacher’s side. 


Francis W. Parker, Cook Co. Normal School. Ill. : 
Next to & knowledge of a subject stands a keen apprecia- 
tion of one’s ignorance of that subject. 


Miss VAN Horsen, Training School, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
Children, if left to themselves will observe an inanimate 
thing in nature as quickly as an animate. 


Supt. W. S. Eversoixe, Wooster, Ohio: No people 
put so much intelligence and so much conscience into 
their labors as the teachers in our public schools. 


Anprew J. Grorar. Newton, Mass., High School : 
What does general history mean to the pupil when it is 
separated from literature? It is at best but the body, of 
which literature is the soul. 


Supr. F. B. Gauit, Tacoma, Washington: In pro- 
portion as the discipline of the school is made more 
exacting and imperative as to attendance, with reasonable 
limits, of course, the more prompt and cordial is the co- 
operation of the parents and pupils. 


A. Bronson Atcotr: Nor has society fathered its 
functions till all children, befriended from the first, are 
fashioned into the image each is capable of attaining. 


for educating the human being, since the child is the 
summary of all gifts, and the most precious of all trusts 
committed to the State for trial and training. 








JUNE MUSINGS. 


BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Vegetation has now attained its highest development. 
The foliage presents splendid masses of green, and, as 
one looks upon a distant wood, it seems to roll in glorious 
billows to the horizon. Fair daisies, golden buttereups, 
and blushing clover tops, bestrew the fields and meadows, 
and over all is the incomparable blue of the sky. Fleecy 
clouds float lazily through the azureas if loth to pass 
away,—and the air, especially in the early morning, is 
vocal with the melody of birds. 

We have observed that after the impetuous rush of 
spring flowers to the front, there comes a lull. Now we 
are again entering upon a season of bloom. Who can 
say enough of the wild roses? but even these do not pos- 
sess June to themselves. The kalmia, with its pink cups 
and elastic stamens, the white azalea, with clean, spicy 
aroma, the pogonia, the early field lilies, the cornels, 
and meadow-rue, with myriad other lovely creations 
throng these midsummer days. We feel it delightful 
simply to breathe the perfumed air, to bask in the sun- 
shine, or to listen to nature’s thousand symphonies. 
Hitherto we bave had little time for contemplation ; now 
we can pause and ponder upon all the wealth around us. 
It is even in order, if we are so disposed, to dream. 
Have not the dreamers done much ere now? What is 
the inventor or poet but a visionary? Judge us not too 
severely, if in the time that scheol or college allows us, 
we put books aside and talk with Nature herself. Time 
is not lost in this conversation. We may at times be 
answered with Delphic obscurity, but we find sooner or 
later the solution of the enigmatic prophecy. 

It is good to be out of doors. The feeling of praise, 
of joy in creation, of boundless love for our fellow men, 
and of eharity for all, comes tous nowhere with the 
force that it presents in the woods. Every heart has its 
own avenue of approach. There are two special high- 
ways that lead to ours, besides several lesser pathways 
that meander through the copse,—one is called music ; 
the other nature, and this includes humanity. 

We pause by the banks of the river, our own, “ better 
than all the rivers of Israe]”’ and pluck the lovely blos: 
soms of the beach pea. Fanned by the soft breezes we 
lapse into forgetfulness. This may be Lethe that flows 
beside us,—and yonder the Elysian shore. Memories 
throng upon us, some sad and others joyous, but all the 
time we feel that itis June, the most perfect month in 
all the year. 


METHODS IN LATIN. 





BY J. H. PARSONS, AUGUSTA, ME. 





The present age is a critical one. The spirit of prog- 
ress abroad in the land whispers that our grandfathers’ 
methods are not adapted to the wants of this generation, 
and we are required to readjust them to changed con- 
ditions. 

There is a growing belief that a large part of the time 
now spent upon the classics of Greece and Rome might be 
more profitably spent, and it is worth our while to con- 
sider whether this feeling is not to some extent due to 
methods of teaching that have outlived their usefulness. 
There is no more profitable study than the Latin language 
when properly taught. 

Any method that will remove the need of exertion on 
the part of the student is to be avoided. The old method 
is to pass away, and it remains for us to shape the new. 
The two methods differ chiefly in the place given the 





made for the grammar.’ The new maintains that the 
grammar is made for the student. I do not attack the 
old-time teaching as related to its own time. If the stu- 
dent survived the heroic treatment, he was apt to accom- 
plish something in the world. But the best method fifty 
years ago may be a poor method to-day. It went well with 
stage-coaches, could even bear the rumble of the locomo- 
tive, but it cannot keep pace with harnessed lighining nor 
withstand the illuminating power of electricity. There is 
something in language of greater importance than rules 
and parsing. Let us leave the cramming of facts and 
turn our attention to legitimate work. 

The underlying purpose of study is mental growth, 
power to think and to act, and our purpose so far as Latin 
is concerned is best attained by enabling the student to 
read and write the language. I take issue with the pet 
theory that discipline can only come from a minute dis- 
section of a small portion from a teacher’s favorite author, 
on the ground that the best growth must be gained from 
doing disagreeable tasks by compulsion. 
for a bright boy to study Latin for five or six years and 
be unable at the end of that time to translate an ordinary 
sentence, from a passage he has not seen, without frequent 


How absurd 


recourse to a dictionary ! 

What must a pupil know that he may translate Latin 
with facility? ‘He must know forms, words, and con- 
structions,” says Professor White. 
forms, some words, (the old method did not require many), 
and constructions sufficiently, when a passage has been 
translated, to classify every genitive and most of the sub- 
junctives by methods most approved by his instructor 
and still have, when he approaches a sentence, a feeling 
akin to that of a man lost in the woods. 

In the early stages of the study a judicious use of the 
blackboard is well-nigh indispensable, and may be made 
equally valuable in the acquisition of forms, words, and 
constructions. Have in view from the first the reading 
of some author,—for example, Cesar,—and let stress be 
laid upon what will be found in reading that author. The 
words should be his, and the construction such as he em- 
ploys. No time should be wasted upon peculiarities of 
form and iutricacies of construction that will never be 
met with, or not until long after they have been forgotten. 


But one may know 


Acquiring a vocabulary, than which nothing is more 
important, group words of like derivation. A pupil will 
learn fortis, fortiter, and fortitudo as easily as any one of 
them separately. If, in addition, his attention be called 
to English words suggested, two valuable aids will be 
given that will stimulate curiosity and add to knowledge. 
But the chief effort should be directed to the Latin 
sentence, not to dissect, to classify, and to parse, but to 
instantly comprehend and to give a correct equivalent in 
idiomatic English. How shall this be done? Not by 
teaching that glaring fallacy, that the subject is found at 
the beginning of a sentence and the verb at its close. So 
far as I have observed, Cesar is the only author who ad- 
heres, to any considerable extent, to such an order. In 
one of the best beginners’ books is the statement, “ You 
can make a Latin sentence as difficult or as easy as you 
please, by not following these rules or by obeying them.” 
The rules are: ‘ (a) In every sentence find and translate 
1. The subject. 2. The verb. 3. The words (if any) 
that modify the subject. 4. The words (if any) that 
modify the verb.” Then we are told, ‘In compound 
sentences translate the clauses in the order of importance,” 
ete. A sentence may be made difficult or easy according 
as one disregards these rules or obeys them,—extremely 
difficult if he heeds them ; comparatively easy if he dis- 
regards them. 

But how shall the student proceed ? 
tence should, so far as the meaning is concerned, be re- 
garded from the standpoint of a Roman. Take the sen- 
tence as it comes, and if you have learned to know the 


Every Latin sen- 


guide boards, its meaning will easily be apparent. If 
you do not get the thought the first time, repeat the pro- 








Other goods are but aids to this end ; all are necessary 





grammar. The old dispensation says, “ The student is 


cess, with faculties alert; if necessary, go over it again 
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in the same manner. Having now grasped the meaning 
of the sentence, express that meaning in concise idiomatic 
English. Now let us apply this test to a Latin sentence. 
Open Cicero at random and select a sentence from the 
first page that offers,—this sentence, for instance, not 
because it is the best for the purpose, but because it is one 
of the longest: “Ac si quis est talis, qualis esse omnis 
oportebat, qui in hoc ipso, in quo exsultat et triumphat 
oratio mea, me vehementer accuset, quod tam capitalem 
hostem non comprehenderim potius quam emiserim, non 
est ista mea culpa, sed temporum.” 

Read the English in the order of the Latin, giving such 
a rendering as first occurs to your thought in following 
the text. ‘And if there is any one such, as all ought to 
be, who, upon this very point in which my oration exults 
and triumphs, blames me severely, because so deadly an 
enemy I did not arrest rather than allow to depart, that 
is not my fault, but the fault of the times.” Doves any 
one fail to get the meaning’ Bat you say, “It is easy 
for one who knows, but far different forthe learner.” It 
is within the reach of the student, if he recognizes the 
“ guide boards.” 

The first glance at the sentence shows us quis, which, 
if the pupil has been well taught, he will at once translate 
“any one,” for it is preceded by si, showing that it is 
indefinite, and he knows that the masculine form refers 
to persons. At this point he sees tadis, and if the subject 


of correlatives has been properly presented, he knows} - 


that ¢alis is the antecedent of qgualis, just the other side 
of the comma, and the meaning of the second clause is at 
once plain. The form of qui stamps it as relative, referi- 
ing to a person, and we have the key to the next two 
clauses. At this point comes in quod, and left to himself 
he will probably translate it “which”; but if he has 
been taught to glance at his verb, or rather to take in at 
one-glance the fact that this clause, since the verb is sub- 
junctive, gives quis, “reason for censure,” the sense is 
obvious, and he sees the light. If he has learned the 
uses of iste, he will connect it with quis and culpa, and 
come forth with a triumph as certain as that of his author’s 
grand utterance and with renewed courage for the next 
encounter. 

Is this sentence unusually rich in suggestions? Sim- 
ilar sentences are upon every page of Latin, only waiting 
for us to leave off pouring over the grammar and dull- 
ing bright intellects by a ceaseless hunting in heaps of 
rubbish. 

Oar high school courses are shaped by college require. 
ments ; and a boy with a good memory can meet the re 
quirements of almost any college in ancient languages 
and possess almost no power to handle those languages. 
Except one short passage for sight reading, it may be, he 


is told just what books his examinations will be upon.| 


He can therefore memorize his translations, as many stu- 
dents are doing. He can memorize the constructions. 
He can easily memorize the forms. 

It is claimed by some that by the new method students 
are not as well fitted for college, do not come up to the 
standard. ‘I'o what standard? It would be manifestly 
unfair to test a boy taught by the new method by the old 
standard. Let the new method be tested by a new stan- 
dard, and both may be preserved. 


Two things seem to be necessary fora fair test of this 
method,—first, that the passage of Latin given the boy 
when he seeks admission to college be new to him; and 
second, that he be not required after he is once within 
the college to go back to the old method. With this aid 
from those whose approval we seek, we could enable the 
boy to depend upon himself, since, if he stand at all, he 
must stand upon his own feet, and once started in the 
right direction and feeling the strength that comes from 
standing and walking, he would not be so ready to ride 
over his college course. 

Among the first books for Latin study, there is room 
for one more,—one that shall neither be burdened by 
rubbish nor coated so deeply with simplicity that the 
agreeable flavor is about all that remains to the pupil. 

It may be thought that too little stress is here laid upon 
forms and constructions. ‘The old method seems to make 
forms, rules, and constructions the end of study, whereas 
form and construction should be subordinated to their 
proper place,—a means to an end,—and rules of gram- 
mar should be replaced by the student's reasons. While 
I would seek to avoid wasting time upon that which the 


pupil is not likely to meet with, instant recognition of 
familiar forms and constructions should be insisted upon. 

The old way says: “ Guess at the sense of the passage, 
and then,—if you are not exhausted by the effort,—com- 
mit to memory the constructions by carefully looking up 
somebody's copious grammatical references, determine 
the mood and tense of the verbs,” etc. The new way 
recognizes the fact that a conception of the force of those 
forms and constructions must exist in the mind of the 
pupil before he can grasp the meaning of the author ; and 
aims to teach him to find his own way to the author’s 
thought by well-known indications. At the same time it 
takes account of the individuality of the pupil, does not 
insist upon his calling this an ablative of cause because 
the teacher sees it so. To him it is means; next year it 
may be caase, for who of us does not recall that with his 
growth has come new light upon many a passage, and 
that what appeared last year to be means and result, has 
come now to seem cause and purpose. 

The old method struggled painfully through one, two, 
or three books of Cesar; the new reads understandingly 
five or six. The old found it difficult to cover eighty 
pages of Cicero; the new gets a far clearer idea of a 
hundred and fifty. The old left A®neas still a wanderer, 
or at best anchored in Cajeta’s port; the new accom- 
panies him to the house of Lavinia and stands with him 
above the prostrate Turnus. The old sought to fill the 


Greek are sight translation and composition work by such 
a method as Daniell’s in Latin and Prof. Woodruff’s jn 
Greek. The sight work, especially needs skillful hand- 
ling. There is always the temptation to call upon the 
bright pupils. Much more gr ui d can be covered in this 
way, but it is a fatal mistake. | he bright boy needs little 
help from the teacher save what he can get from the 
recitation, while the dull student will sadly miss his share 
of attention, if it be bestowed upon another. Then the 
teacher is likely to help too much. Better one sentence 
mastered by the pupil than a page translated by the 
teacher. Never do for the pupil what he can do for him- 
self isa maxim that all teachers should heed. 

The most essential qualification for good Latin teaching 
is enthusiasm, genuine love for the subject. If any 
teacher finds his work in Cwsar, Cicero or Virgil distaste- 
ful, it will be safe to look for the reason at his own door. 
There is no remedy for such a case except faithful work 
upon the subject most disagreeable. 

Emerson says “ For every thing you have missed, you 
have gained something else.” It would probably not be 
difficult for the average teacher to realize that the pur- 
suit of his profession involves some sacrifices. But it is 
not to what the teacher has lost that I would call attention. 
Every teacher should prize his calling for the opportuni- 
ties of growth that it affords him. It will be found prof- 
itable both for himself and his classes to take up some- 
thing new each year. Such a practice will be a means of 
added strength and will serve to keep the teacher in 
sympathy with his class. 

A serious difliculty encountered by those who would 
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P.or EARL BARNES, 
Department of Educution, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


boy’s mind with facts; the new would form the mind and 
heart by placing within his reach the key to the treasure 
house of the Tiber. 

This method is not caleulated for showing off the pupil, 
and makes far greater demand upon the teacher. The 
old way of three pages from the grammar, to be learned 
in language of the book, and the same mechanical drill in 
the well-known listless way will serve to exercise the 
tongue and the memory ; and that is about all one needs 
to think about, if personal ease or showing off the pupil 
are to be the purpose of the recitation. 

But teachers have a nobler work committed to their 
charge, and in that work love of ease and fear of adverse 
criticism have no place. The new method offers oppor- 
tunities impossible under the old. Freed from the neces- 
sity of spending the entire recitation period in searching 
for signs of imperfect preparation, the teacher may spend 
at least half of his time in teaching. This should always 
be done upon new work, and offers opportunities for learn- 
ing the individual weaknesses of the class that can be 
gained in no other way. Here, too, the teacher comes 
into a closer relationship with his pupils. He drops his 
character of examiner or detective and becomes a guide 
and friend. 

It is to be deplored that a false economy allows to 
each school so few teachers and consequently to each 
teacher so little time with his class. When the public 
shall realize that the personality of the teacher contri- 
butes more to the education of the pupil than his books, 
then will the teacher be allowed more time with his class. 





The two points to be dwelt upon in teaching Latin or 


teach Latin is the total lack of professional training. 
| The young teacher fresh from college takes his class and 
‘learns to teach by practicing upon his pupils. Much 
time would be saved and many mistakes avoided if such 
teachers coald, somewhere, be given an opportunity to 
learn methods. 

In what way could our colleges do more for the cause 
of education than by establishing a department wherein 
those wishing to teach classics could be trained in methods 
by a skillful teacher ? 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


BY A. G@. SEYFERT, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The object of training the human mind should be to 
enable the soul to fulfill her duties well here, and to stand 
on vantage ground when she leaves this cradle of her 
being for an eternal existence beyond the grave. You 
may have a good mind, a sound judgment, a vivid imagi- 
nation, or a wide reach of thought and views, “but you 
can never become distinguished without severe applica- 
tion.”” Remember that nothing in this world is of any 
worth which has not labor and toil as its price. 

The wisdom and experience of the past will be a great 
aid and incentive for the future. The cornerstone of 
popular education of Pennsylvania lies in the legislative 
act of 1834. 

Article 10, Section 1, of the revised constitution of 
1873 says that the General Assembly must appropri- 
ate at least one million dollars yearly for school purposes. 
Thus the fundamental law of the state has become the 
very foundation of popular education, recognizing the fact 
that the masses are to be educated at the expense of those 
who are able to pay for the same. ‘The states which 
have the most illiteracy are the poorest. Their people 
are poor because they are ignorant, and must remail 
ignorant because they are poor. As a nation we believe 
in education, but we have not done our duty by it. As 
& consequence, the intelligence of a large portion of our 
country is to-day much lower than in many of the mon 
archies of Europe. In eight large and populous states 
nearly one-half the voters are unable to read the ballots 
they deposit in the ballot box. In many others the num 
ber of illiterates is a national disgrace. In our ow? 
state we discovered long ago that it pays to be liberal. 
As one of the five and a half million citizens of Pennsy! 
vania, I am with whosoever is willing to appropriate the 
most money for the education of the masses, because | 
believe that will set in motion the agencies that will bring 
man back to where God intended him to be. From 
time to time the annual appropriation of our state was 
increased until now we will get the enormous sum of five 
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millions a year. This has truly given us ‘renewed in- 
apiration as well as a national reputation for popular edu- 
cation. These are a few of the advances of the past on 
the part of the state. The individual, and at times heroic 
efforts of our pioneer laborers in behalf of our system of 
free education for all, are as countless as the stars. With 
these grand achievements of the past, no one should‘ 
rest satisfied. The fature demands grander and better 
ones. The keynote of the evening of the 19th century 
is progress. 

To advance popular education teachers must be in 
earnest in their work, whether it is in the school room, 
the local or county iustitute, or the educational meeting, 
wherever held. The latter is by far the most essential 
means of the many that could be named to advance popu- 
lar education with a certain indifferent class that can be 
reached only in this way. As a factor to stimulate senti- 
ment and advance the cause it is the most successful 
method I know of. Pardon me to say that the annual 
meetings held at Rutland Park, by the teachers of the 
eastern end is a great good for creating and strengthen- 
ing the educational sentiment of that community. Let 
the dauntless spirit of the Scottish knights of old, who 
flung the heart of Bruce far forward into the enemy’s 
ranks, and pressing after, won the victory, inspire us to 
fresh enthusiasm. That devoted earnestness is just what 
we need and must have to be a success in any vocation of 
life. Doing, not dreaming, is the secret of success 
Self distrust is the cause of most of our failures. In 
the assurance of strength there is strength, and they 
are the weakest, however strong, who have no faith in 
themselves or their powers. The oldtime ideas of glory 
have been supplanted by more worthy and inspiring ones. 
In every field of genius, art, and science, ceaseless, 
earnest, untiring work is the order of the day. A suc- 
cessful life means more than mere breathing ; it means 
duties to be assumed and honorably discharged. Are we 
discharging our duties as teachers unless every available 
force is marshalled in favor of progress? Let us have 
confidence in ourselves, and in the footprints as left on 
the sands of time be sure that our toes point in the right 
direction; and popular education will advance far beyond 
our expectation. 

Should not the grand results that are now proud facts 
of history animate, inspire, and thrill every fiber of our 
hearts, so as to consecrate ourselves anew with increased 
devotion for the grander possibilities of the future ? 

When Gen. Grant was appointed commander-in-chief 
of all the Union forces, one of his first orders was to 
advance all along the line. Let that be our motto and 
suecess and victory will be ours, as much as it was the 
marvelous fortune to be his. 





INDIANA’S PROSPERITY. 


BY W. H. BANTA. 


The editorial mention in a recent number of the 
JOURNAL of the fact that Indiana is fifth in the Union in 
the production of lumber, and the remark that it was 
“unexpected,” leads me to say that there may be several 
other facts relative to Indiana’s standing and progress 
among the sisterhood of states that would surprise the 
average New Englander. In the production of the cere- 
als she is the “ giant of the valley.” 

In 1891 our wheat product aggregated sixty-five 
millions of bushels, which is the largest yield ever before 
produced by any state in America. This, in the face of 
the fact that there is quite a portion of the state not 
adapted to wheat culture. It is said that at least two 
counties produced over a million bushels each,—the larg- 
est county yield known. In the production of corn and 
oats she is second to none of equal area. Her coal fields 
and extensive stone quarries, together with her “ gas belt,” 
tend to place her near the front rank as a manufacturing 
state. Her school system is an acknowledged model, and 
her city schools are equal to the best. With her eleven 
million dollar permanent public school fund, and her 
schools running from seven to ten months in the year ; 
with a corps of teachers from which many of the best 
schools in the Union are drawing for their instructors,— 
it does seem that it would in time dawn upon our “ Down 
East” brethren that Indiana has long since come up from 


” 
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ity.” Even in the field of letters she occupies an exalted 
place. What other state can now present such an array 
of noted living authors,—Ridpath, Eggleston, Wallace, 
Riley, ete.? Look for us at the Colambian Exposition. 
Ind:ana will be there. 





Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HAKVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 
[Reported for the JouRNAL.] 
WHAT IS HISTORY ? 


BY PROF. EPHRAIM EMERTON. 


Advice as to how history should be taught is chiefly 
concerned with telling how to study history. Of no sub- 
ject is it truer that the teacher must know it thor- 
oughly before it can be taught well. History is a definite 
branch of science with limits defining it from all others. 
It has definite materials with which it works, a character- 
istic process by which it works and a certain characteristic 
quality in its results. 

Our word history is derived from the Latin and Greek 
stem, meaning to see, to know from seeing, and to tell 
what is seen. Observation and perception is emphasizer, 
Against this is contrasted the Germanic word for the 
science, which marks a sharp distinction in the ways of 
looking at it. It is das Geschehene, that which has hap- 
pened. The historical writings of the two schools shows 
this general, broadly-marked difference. There is no great 
literary German history, but the Germans have with ex- 
traordinary persistency looked for facts as they are and 
were. We are the inheritors of another tradition. For 
a long period the professors of history in the English 
universities were poets and literary men. The poet Gray 
held the Oxford chair of history. A true definition must 
combine these two aspects. 

The material of history is the record of the life of man 
in groups, expressing himself as a social being. History 
has been claimed as a part of almost everything. All 
sciences and arts have their history, but they are not 
history. In our day there is danger that a large part of 
it may be claimed by political economy. Philology has 
defined itself so as to include all history. The history of 
the classic peoples has suffered much because it has not 
been dealt with by itself. 

We must have a record before there can be history. 
but it need not be in writing, and does not begin at the 
point where men begin to write about themselves, but 
wherever there is any record which tends to explain 
man’s social life. The Indian spear head may or may 
not be an historical record. 
animal, the man of anthropology. 
It should refer to the period ending when 


Jt may simply indicate the 
Prehistoric is a much 
abused word. 
man became self-conscious, before there was any record 
of any kind. Man is a being on the earth, but history 
can deal only with human relations, and be testified to by 
human evidence. 

The social man touches life at all points around, above, 
and below him. He is conditioned by natural environ- 
ment, soil, minerals, animals. The lowest grades feel 
that there is a life above them, and believe they have 
some relation to it. The theory of this relation, the defi- 
nition of God, has powerfally conditioned all human life 
and action. History must have nothing to do with the 
truth or falsehood of any theory. Natural science takes 
the conditions by which man is environed, while history 
finds out how these have affected man. The knowledge 
that man could circumnavigate the globe made possible a 
whole new set of historical relations, but history would 
be the same if some one could now demonstrate that the 
theory of a round earth was entirely wrong. The fact 
itself is nothing to history, but only the way in which 
man has dealt with and been affected by the fact. The 
history of the Jewish people must continually take into 
consideration their conception of God, relation to divine 
power, and methods of holding intercourse with their God. 
History does not care whether the fact be true. The 
Jewish people believed it to be true, and all their relations 
were based on this. 


Supt. Anna E. Dixon of Napa County, Col., will discuss 
‘Literature Teaching in the Public Schools” in an early 
issue of the Journal. 





the “ miry slough ” and is now on the “ ridge of prosper- 


For Closing Day Exercises see Journals of May 19! 
and 26, ‘ 


The intelligent annalist is a good definition of the good 
historian. Intelligence is a lofty thing. He is no mere 
collector of facts strung together without connection. 
The individual may believe what he pleases, but his ideas 
and beliefs have no right to affect his historical conclu- 
sions. The historian must pursue his investigation along 
the lines of human laws of social relations, but not of 
mere animal relations. The individual is considered only 
as he may affect or represent the life of the whole. 
Biography is not history so long as it tells the life of a 
single man by himself. Nothing is unworthy the dignity of 
history because it easts a blight upon man in his relations 
to his social surroundings. The state has been in general 
the most important group and the most impressive and 
seems likely to grow more important and more impress- 
ive. Men united in the form of the Church have never 
till recently been historically treated. ‘The theological 
point of view has held this as its own. Men group them- 
selves also on economic grounds, and these often affect 
the social relations of man. 

History has been used as the serf of many things. It 
has been made to show causes for almost everything. 
Dynastic struggles are only the most evident. It is very 
difficult to make historical figures stand out in their true 
relations. ‘‘Tendeney writing,” the skill with which 
facts were made to serve a purpose, was once much 
praised, but is now disavowed, even by the worst offend- 
ers. Men take a thesis and proceed to prove it. The 
defenders of the great Roman institutions have been the 
worst offenders, because they have had the most to 
defend. But they are by no means alone. In the great 
Protestant Reformation both sides used ‘the historical 
method” with great effect. History cannot properly be 
made use of to protect any cause. 

History is only one thing from the beginning. Breaks 
enly appear where we cannot find connections. We are 
obliged to make periods, but it must always be under- 
stood that these are arbitrary. The student of modern 
history is afloat until he knows the meaning of the prin- 
ciples he is studying, as shown by other times and lands. 
The purpose of history is not merely to collect facts, but 
to understand them while investigating. Investigation 
alone would never get anywhere. Every kind of history 
Every incident, even the location of the 
original town pump, by that dullest of occupations, local 
antiquarianism, has its use. 


is important. 


The weakness of history haa 
been that it has attempted to deal only with the impor- 
tant things. The glorious chronicler, Froissart, intro- 
duces us to a charming company of lords and ladies, but 
the reader would never suspect that underneath was the 
tremendous industrial {life of the bourgeoisie, which was 
able to bring out a great army on foot and defeat the 
knightly army. We are going through a reaction from all 
this, and think that history is to deal wholly with the 
masses. The danger now is of overlooking the leaders 
in those times when the leaders were the most important 
forces. J. R. Green has made an excellent attempt to 
give a due regard to all the forces affecting English his- 
tory. The annals of a court, military campaigns, and 
political parties, all have their place. 

The student-teacher must look at all the relations of a 
state, and note the changes from age to age. The 
decrees of kings may tell how this all came about, but 
the chances are we shall have to go deeper for the true 
heart-beat of the nation’s life. Read between the lines 
of the meager record and grasp every hint of the religious, 
artistic, and economic life and feelings. The comparison 
and combination of facts in their true relation would give 
the perfect history. 

Men have seen beyond this a further possibility in the 
laws of human action. Given certain conditions they 
would write history in advance. The philosophy of 
history would give us a few easily-managed categories 
for all future time. This caters to that scientific form 
which is the passion of our day. But one element of 
human life seems to mark it off from all other subjects 
for scientific treatment. There is a human capacity for 
conscious education. 
the lesson learned. No amount of statistics can do away 
with the capacity of hearing from them. Man has a 
Man is being 


Every experiment is recorded and 


will which never can be accounted for. 
educated as he never was before, and this assures an 
eternal progress hefore which the philosophy of history 





must fail, 
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DRAWING TREES. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Salt Lake City, 


It is natural for an untrained person to use his experi- 
ence and knowledge when drawing rather than his eyes. 
For example he knows that foliage is composed of individ- 
ual leaves, and using that knowledge to draw with, rather 
than his eyes, tries to draw atree leaf by leaf, and of 
course fails. 

On the other hand when he does look he sees tuo much. 
He sees the leaf but not the mass, the limbs but not the 
tree, the details but not the whole. This strong tendency 
to see only the details, that which is comparatively un- 
essential, must be overcome, and the power to see things 
as a whole, as a unit be acquired. The whole is more 
important than the part, besides we must see the whole 
before we are able to fit the parts together in their place. 

When drawing the tree look (1) To the general form 
or shape, (2) To the general direction of the branching, 


| { (3) To the character of the foliage. 


General Form.—Look at the tree as a whole, as a 
unit, and note the general shape. Usually the general 
shape will be found to take some familiar form such as 
the triangle, square, rectangle, circle or ellipse as shown 


i in Figs. 1—16. The moment one of these familiar fig. 
i ures is recognized in the general shape of the tree, much 
of the difficulty is removed. Look at the tree through 


the half closed eyes so as to eliminate the details, and 


show the mass and the general shape will be seen more 
clearly. 

In the illustrations Figs. 1 and 2are triangular. Figs. 
3 and 4 rectangular. Fig. 5 is lance shaped. Figs. 6 
and 7 elliptical, Fig. 8 balloon-shaped. Fig. 9 bean 
shaped. Fig. 10 diamond-shaped. Fig. 11 oval. Fig. 
12 umbrella-shaped. Fig. 13 round and Figs. 14, 15, 
and 16 irregular. 

Figs. 17, 18, and 19 are the same as Figs. 1, 2, and 3 
in form but with the branches shown more in details. 
Fig. 21 corresponds to Fig. 15; Fig. 25 to Fig. 12: Fig. 
26 to Fig. 5; Fig. 28 to Fig. 1; and Fig. 33 to Fig. 16. 

The form of trees cannot be classified by their species 
for the reason that they change their shape while grow- 
ing. For example the pine tree Fig. 27 is triangular or 
conical when young but becomes irregular or round topped 
when old as in Fig. 33. Hemlocks, tameracks and apples 
likewise change their form. Some trees retain their 
shape throughout life but they are few in number. The 
pear Fig. 17, spruce Fig. 28, Lombardy poplar Fig. 26 
are examples. Many trees have no particalar shape by 
which they can be recognized but are irregular in form 
as Figs. 29, 31, 32, and 33. 

Branching.—Trees may be classified by their branch. 
ing as follows:—(1) Vertical branching, (2) Horizontal 
branching, (3) Irregular branching. 

Figs. 22 and 26 are examples of vertical branching. 

Figs. 23, 27, 28 and 33 are examples of the hori- 
zontal class. 





Fig. 24 and the remaining trees are examples of the 
irregular class. 

The limbs of the first class point upward as in Fig, 22 
The Lombardy poplar is a type. The limbs of the 
second class point upward at the top, and gradually 
spread outward and downward toward the base. These 
two classes haye a straight distinct trunk that does not 
divide into limbs but maintains its individuality from the 
roots to the topmost branch as in Figs. 22, 23, 26, 27, 
and 28. The evergreen trees generally are of this type. 
The trunk of the third or irregular class is often lost 
above the first limbs, and the limbs shoot out irregularly 
asin Fig. 24. Nearly all of the deciduous trees are of 
this class. 

Lead your pupils to recognize,— 

(1) The three forms of branching. 

(2) To recognize familiar figures such as the triangle, 
square, circle, etc., in the general shape of trees. 

(3) To recognize those trees with straight stems and 
those with irregular stems. 

These points may be taught in a Friday afternoon 
walk. Draw the different forms of trees on the black- 
board and let the class make similar drawings. Drill the 
class at the blackboard with easy problems similar to the 
following :— 

(1) Draw a triangular-shaped tree. A square tree. A 
rectangular-shaped tree. A round tree. An elliptical 
tree. A balloon-shaped tree. A  lance-shaped tree. 








An umbrella-shaped tree, ete. 
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TEST (JUESTIONS ON WEBSTER’S FIRST 
: BUNKER HILL ORATION, 
ARRANGED BY AUSTINE I, CAMP, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
Born Jan. 18, 1782, at Salisbury, N. H, 
Died Oct. 24, 1852, at Marshfield, Mass. 


‘‘ The foremost of constitutional lawyers and parliamentary 
debaters, ’’ 


‘* Without a peer in the highest realms of classic and patriotic 
oratory, ”’ 
** A master of English style. ”’ 


I.—INTRODUCTORY ()UESTIONS. 

1. What was the time and occasion of the delivery of 
this oration ? 

2. What was Mc. Webster’s connection with the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association ? 

3. On what previous occasion had Webster stood “ on 
the shores of Plymouth ” ? 

4. Who laid the corner stone of Bunker Hill Monv- 
ment / 

5. What in the nature of things called for a felicitous 


address? 
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6. To what extent is Bunker Hill {Monument a land- 
mark ? 

7. What is its location ? 
Of what is it built ? 


Its dimensions? Its form ? 
II.— QUESTIONS ON THE ADDRESS. 
1. Give Mr. Webster's enumeration of the agencies 
which had brought the assembly tegether. 





2. What does Mr. Webster make the “ leading re- 
flection ” of the occasion ? 

3. To what events in American history does he refer ? 

4. What climax of historical events is given ? 

5. Substantiate the truth of the following expressions :— 

(2) ‘uncounted multitude before me and around me. ” 

(b) “among the sepulchers of our fathers. ” 

(c) ‘when the great discoverer of America stood on 
the deck of his shattered bark, the shades of night falling 
on the sea, yet no man sleeping. ”’ 

(2) “springing from a broad foundation. rising high in 
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massive solidity and unadorned grandeur. ” 

(e) “ at this moment the dominion of European power 
in this Continent, from the place where we stand to the 
south pole, is annihilated forever. ”’ 

6. What eulogy is found in the oration ? 
dresses to individuals ? 

7. What are the tributes to patriotism? To know- 
ledge ? 

8. What quotations does Mr. Webster use ? 
purposes ? 

9. How does Mr. Webster characterize the American 
Revolution? Our government? The commerce, navies, 
revenues, and peaceful relations of 1825? Popular feel- 
ing under an absolute monarchy ? 

10. How does Mr. Webster account “our condition 
fortunate” and “the character of our people admirably 
calculated for setting the great example of popular 
governments” / 

11. What does Mr. Webster denominate “the master- 
work of the world”? 

12, Quote the striking utterances in the address t¢ 
Lafayette. 


What ad- 


To what 
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13. What “excitements to duty” does Mr. Webster 
mark for his country men ? 
14. According to Mr. Webster.— 
(a) What events “crowd and distinguish” the half 
century following June 17, 1775, both at home and 
abroad ? 
(6) For what and how do we emulate our English 
ancestry ? 
(c) What is “the glorious prerogative of the empire of 
knowledge ”? 
(d) What was “the master topic of the age” ? 
had Mr. Webster to say upon it? 
(e) What is the importance of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill ? 
(f) What improvements ‘‘ seemed to have changed the 
whole world ” ? 
(g) What have “energy of mind, genius, power” and 
the “ vast commerce of ideas” effected ? 
(h) What have resulted “under the influence of this 
rapidly increasing knowledge ” ? 
(i) What was the object in the erection of the monu- 
ment ? 
(j) When “would the knell of popular liberty be 
sounded throughout the earth”? Why? 
(<) What was the bond of union among the N. E. 
colonies ? 
15, How is war discountenanced by Mr. Webster ? 
16. What evidences, on the part of Mr. Webster, a 
love of the history of his native land ? 
17. What suggested “ Let our object be, our country, 
our whole country, and nothing but our country ” ? 
18. What is the picture of fifty years ago and how is it 
introduced ? 


What 


III.—— PHRASEOLOGY. 


1. Mark the aptitude and give the literal meaning of 
the following :— 

(a) “this spacious temple of the firmament. ” 

(6) “nor will our brethren in another early and ancient 
Colony forget the place of its first establishment.” 

(c) ‘in the midst of this cloud of witnesses. ” 

(d) ** Europe has been agitated by a mighty revolution.” 

(e) ‘** Venerable men! you have come down to us from 
a former generation. ”’ 

(f) “Him! the first great martyr in this great cause !”’ 

(g) “Nor are there places for us by the side of Solon, 
and Alfred,” 

2. What figures of speech are 
Webster in this ‘commemorative oratory ” ? 
examples of each. 

3. Illustrate Mr. Webster’s frequent use of the nega- 
tive form of assertion. 

4. What is the allegory of the “great wheel of politi- 
cal revolution ” ? 


employed by Mr. 
Give five 


IV.—CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. How does Mr. Webster effect series of sentences ? 
Mark the gain thereby. Memorize the ‘‘ we wish” series. 

2. Note the similes and metaphors of the oration. Are 
they apt and strong? 

3. Is Mr. Webster's use of short sentences te be com- 
mended? On what grounds? 

4. What secures both the strength and grace of his 
oratory ? 

5. Mark the appropriateness of the figure of speech in 
the closing sentence. 

6. What figure of speech does Mr. Webster prove by 
forcible illustration, peculiarly adapted to the oratorical 
style of discourse ? 

7. Analyze the construction of the oration, indicating 
the organic parts and the topics comprised in each part. 

8. How does Mr. Webster figure as a historian ? 

9. What sentences are antithetical ? 

10. Are Mr. Webster’s contrasts well made ? 


V.—ESSAY TOPICS. 

1. The retrospective and prospective of the First 
Bunker Hill Oration. 

2. The political element in the First Bunker Hill 
Oration. 

3. The finest excerpts and their individual merits. 

4. The philosophy of the First Bunker Hill Oration. 

5. The teachings of the First Bunker Hill Oration on 
liberty. 

6. The Firat Bunker Hill Oration considered as a gem 


a woman teacher is to know how to look well at small 


expense. 
314. Which of the magazines do you think will be| power ? 


A SPELLING CONFERENCE. 
[Reported for the JouRNALJ 


[At the New York Conference of Educational Workers, Satut- 
day, May 21, President N. A. Calkins gave a brief summary of 
clasees of mistakes in spelling, selected from recent reports made 
to him by principals of several primary schools, relative to five or 
six of the poorest spellers in their respective schools. ] 


words. Examples: 
* brid ” for bird ; 
“gril” for girl ; 
“ knid ” for kind ; 
“spot” for stop ; 
“saw ” for was; 


“was” for saw; 

“ spet ” for step ; 

“ thoart ” for throat ; 
* doog ” for good ; 
‘whit’ for with, ete. 


one word with another. 
“bill ” for build ; 
“cold ” for coal ; 
“fond ” for found ; 
“lamp ” for lamb; 


Example : 
* mouse” for mouth ; 
** tide” for tied ; 
“red” for read; 


as used in words. Examples: 
“for” for four ; 
“frat” for fruit ; 


** scoller ” for scholar. 


‘‘almose ” for almost; 
“ cach ” for catch ; 
“doz” for does ; 


word with its spelling. Example: 

“meet ” for meat ; 
‘pane ” for pain ; 
“sent ”’ for cent; 
“waste ’’ for waist. 


“ant’’ for aunt; 

“ bred ” for bread ; 
* close ”’ for clothes ; 
“ fare” for fair ; 

“‘ grate” for great ; 


special conditions of sense development. 

Of the five poor spellers reported by one principal, only 
one,—an Italian girl,—can sing. Of six poor spellers 
reported by another principal, five were either born in 
Russia or of Russian parents; one of the five is near. 
sighted ; the others appear to have no sense-defects. The 
sixth is a German. 


than thirty of other nationalities. 
than three per cent. of the pupils failed to become good 
spellers; that Russian children generally have a keen 
appreciation of sounds, both phonetic and musical ; that 
they learn our language rapidly by means of training in 
the sounds of the words, in connection with their spelling, 
notwithstanding their environment out of school. 


The question as to what condition of sense development, and 
which, if either sense-defect, generally accompanies poor spelling, 
was discussed. Some of the speakers inclined to believe that most 
of the defects in spelling occurred through careless habits in seeing 
the words. In many of the cases of mistakes reported the cause 
seemed to be a lack of keenly distinguishing sounds, and the rela- 
tions of sounds to the letters in the words. 

In this connection President Calkins quoted from a letter jast 
received from Professor Barnes of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, in which he stated: ‘‘ From an examination of several hun- 
dred observations made by teachers in California, ear defects 
seemed to be the most important modifying inflaence with poor 
spellers. Eye defects appeared to play a small part in distinguish- 
ing poor spelling.”’ 

This subject is one deserving careful observations by teachers, 
with a view to learning the chief conditions with poor spellers, and 
the leading cause of mistakes, that more successfal methods may be 
found for overcoming the mistakes. 








CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


312. Is discipline merely keeping order ? R. P. 
Certainly not, but there is no discipline where there is 


not order. 


313. Does it pay for a teacher to dress well ? 
G. C. L. 


She must dress well. She cannot dress expensively on 
her salary. One of the most important qualifications of 











of oratory. 





most helpful to a teacher in the way of giving general 


I.—Mistakes made by misplacement;of the letters in 


II.— Mistakes made by confounding the spelling of 


“ whouse’’ for whose, ete. 
III.—Mistakes made by not knowiny sounds of letters 


IV.—Mistakes made by not associating the use of the 


V.—Mistakes in spelling considered in relation to 


One principal reports 900 Russian Hebrews and less 
She stated that less 


information on the leading questions of the day? I wish 
to subscribe for one and am puzzled to know what‘to 
take. PORTLAND. 

I do not wonder that you are puzzled. The Century 
and Harper's probably rank at the head of the list, be- 
cause they cover everything in a graphic, classic way. 
Scribner’s is practically the equal of either, The Atlan- 
tic is still the American classic. The North American 
is the great political arena. The Forwm is the great 
popular arena. The New England Magazine is the 
great field of descriptive and historical effort. The Re- 
view of Reviews gives a consensus of the best in all the 
papers and periodicals of the day. The Helectic is my 
own favorite because of its early presentation of the 
cream of all the magazines. You must judge for your 
self largely. The Century never disappoints anybody, 
neither does Harper's nor Scribner's. They are uni- 
versal in their nature, but for specialties any one of the 
others might satisfy you better if you know what you 
want. 





The Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTION, 


21. A sphere 12 inches in diameter is placed in the corner of a 
room; what will be the diameter of a sphere tangent to such a 
sphere and also tangent to the sides of the room ? 

R. W. SYLVESTER, Charlotte Hall, Md. 
i 

Suppose the two spheres placed in the required position and a 
plane passed through the corner of the room 
(A), the center of the smaller sphere (D), 
and the point where the smaller sphere touches 
- the floor (B). This plane also passes through 
the point of contact of the two spheres (//), 
the center of the larger sphere (2), and point 
where the lat- 
ter touches the 

£ floor (C). 

Since AD is 
the diagonal 
of a cube 

















whose edge is 
6, we have 
J from similar 
a triangles, des- 
wag ignating radi- 
— = ———— us of required 
U sphere by R, 
6 __—«iR - 
63 =6/3+6+ RK 
6[¥ (3) + 1) 
Whence R => V@)—1° 
12 3 1 
Or diameter =- nt + l == 44,78+ inches. 


Westerley, R. I. L. M. STEVENS, 


22. Required to construct the triangle, having given two sides 
and radius of the inscribed circle. 


Boston, Mass, I, M. METCALF. 


Since the area of a A = } perimeter multiplied by radius of 
inscribed circle, 
R= *! — a) (s — b) (s —c) 


3 
Here c is the only unknown quantity, and the solution of this 
equation gives us the third side; ¢. g., let a = 4, b = 5, and 
R = \ i, then 
(>) (>) CF ‘) 
3 2 2 2 
ooo —— = 
2 


Reducing, c®— ‘.'-+ 5c = 63. Whence, c = 7. 
Then we ha ¥: simply to construct the A, having given the three 
sides. 


East Hampton, Mass. G. P. TipeEts, 





Additional Problems. 
25. Bought one hundred animals for $100: cows at $10 per head, 
sheep at $.50 per head, and pigs at $3 per head. 
each were purchased ? 


How many of 
PERPLEXED, 

26. Solve the equations : 

(1) wx + yz = 14, 

(2) zy + zw = 10, 

Williamsport, Pa. 


(8) yw + xz = 11, 
(4) wryz = 24, 
A.C. D. 


27. Here is one for the curious: I. Put down the number of the 
month you were born in. II. Multiply by 2. ILI. Add 5. IV. 
Maltiply by 50. V. Add your age (in years). VI. Add 115, 
VIL. Subtract the number of days in an ordinary year. VIII. 
Point off two places, which will give the number of the month you 
were born in and aleo your sge. Who can explain why ? 

New York. A. W. PINNEO. 





28. Why is the equare root of a fraction alwaye greater than the 





Peabody, Mass, J, K. Coun, 
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a new administrator. It is very hard, however, to see 
the man whose rectitude and ability have been the forces 
to make the new order of things possible sacrificed upon 
the altar of his own virtues. The protest against his 
retirement was unanimous and emphatic, but the selection 
of a new man to assume such new duties was inevitable, 
and there is very general confidence that Mr. Draper 
will be equal to the emergency. It might be argued that 
he is wholly inexperienced in the details of city super- : 
vision, but the reply is that no other man has been 
brought face to face with more, or more perplexing edu- 
cational problems for dealing with which he was wholly 
untrained, and no man has made fewer mistakes. Mr. 
Draper now has opportunities unparalleled, and the edu- 
cational forces of America have more interest in the way 
he improves them than in the activities of any other 
educational official. Suecess will advance the cause of all 
reforms, defeat will be a serious set back to all educa- 
The eyes of the country are upon Judge 


the Pacific Coast, and the Southern roads decline to come 
into line with the roads of the North. 

The meetings open Tuesday, July 12, at 2.30 p. m., 
and close Friday, July 15, evening. New England is 
represented by Francis Bellamy, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Pres. W. DeWitt 


Hyde of Bowdoin. 
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DISCONTINUANCES, — Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must 
notify the Publishers, and pay up all arrears; otherwise he is responsible 
for payment as long as the paper is sent. 

HOW 70 REMIT.—To secure safety it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, postoffice orders, express money orders. 
or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

RECEIL’TS.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following 
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Fart Barnes—The Journal has referred more than 
once to the service being rendered to the cause of educa- 
tion by the Leland Stanford Jr. University. One of 
the best things that has been done was the starting off 
with a department of education on the same footing with 
every other department, and one of the first fifteen pro- 
fessors selected wes Prof. Earl Barnes,—whose portrait 
we present this week,—for the chair of Education. 
Every encouragement has been given him and his depart- 


ment with a full purpose to break all records present or tional progress. 
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Association paid out last year in 





There will be, hereafter, 


ceeds to be adde ‘othe annuity fund. 
is every way as worthy as it is successful. 
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school board of New York City has made a 
vigorous effort to prove that English is taught well enough 


Brown of Illinois has announced that he will never, 
no, never, say a pleasant thing of any living man ,—just 


Boston is to have art objects placed in every school 
It is the result of the art move- 


New York TracuEers.—The Teacher’s Mutual Benefit 
Association of New York City has a total membership of 
of whom 124 were admitted last year. 
annuities $17,914 
two entertainments annually,— 
one in the spring and the other in the autumn,—the pro- 
The movement 


The 


prospective of university relation to educational training. 
Professor Barnes’ plans are along the lines of experimen- 
tal psychology and he has enlisted many teachers in 
various parts of the state in the observation of children. 
Personally he is an enthusiast in the subject and awakens 
enthusiasm in those who work with him. Young, well- 
trained, with limitless opportunities, he gives promise of 
much needed leadership in this department of education. 





Education. Letters were read from Charles F. King, 
Manager of Summer School of Methods, Glens Falls, 
_.|N. Y,; Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Springfield, Mass. ; Dr. 
Edward Brooks, Superintendent of schools, Philadelpbia ; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, New York City; Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; G. M. Phillips, State Normal, 
West Chester, Pa.; Theodore B. Noss, Southwestern 
Normal, Pennsylvania; N. M. Fenneman, Ohio; J. M- 
Cochran, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Walter S. Parker, Everett 
School, Boston; Mrs. F. McG. Martin, county superin- 
tendent Sonoma ; Ira G. Hoitt, ex-state superintendent ; 
Edw. T. Pierce, principal State Normal, Chico; Earl 
Barnes, Stanford Jr. University; and David S. Jordan, 
president Leland Stanford Jr. University. The floral 
display, the tone of the speeches, the banquet, the 
‘“‘atmosphere,” made the finest kind of a testimonial to a 
man who has been thoughtful of everybody, kind to 
everyone, with an eye single to the up-building of the 
profession. In an unusual sense it was an ovation toa 
man in appreciation of the fact that he has at all times 
been professional. 


Draper. 





D. C. HEATH & CO. 

President Harper is a genius. He has devoted a year 
to advertising the new Chicago University through the 
selection and election, from time to time, of some of the 
most famous professors and presidents of the Eastern col- 
leges and universities; and now that he seems to have 


began to “rattle the dry bones ’’ of collegiate and univer- 
sity antiquities, and in that time Mr. Heath, and his 
associate, Charles H. Ames,—formerly of the Prang Edu- 
cational Company,—have placed themselves in the fore- 
front among publishers, as Mr. Harper has educationally. 
Never before has a publishing house secured such prom- 
inence in so short a time; rarely one in any time upon 
such radical departures, not of methods of doing business, 
but of reforms in methods of instruction as represented 
by the books published. In compliance with the univer- 
sal custom of giving Mr. Harper all the advertising be 
wishes free, the announcement made by him and pub- 
lished gratuitously by all the daily papers is here inserted : 

** Considering the large part which the Chicago University Press 
will play in the work of the university, it has been deemed highly 
important to secure the services of a { ‘m well known for attention 
to practical details and appreciation c educational needs. 

‘*The University Press is to be divided into three departments; 
namely, printing, book binding, and selling and publication of 
periodicals. Publications will be made in Sanskrit, Hebrew, (reek, 
German, and other languages, as well as in English, for all of which 
special type will be provided. Under the head of department jonr- 
nals and publications in official bulletin No. 4, the following special 
information is given in relation to the periodicals to be issued : 


DOT 


oS er 


What hey’ Say i. THE WILL 8. MONBOE BANQUET. reached the climax by taking the entire biological depart- 

Methods in Latia, ress 339 The school men and women of California of the South|ment of Clark University by a kind of “ job lot” process, 

one ye 9 i ha = honored themselves by honoring Mr. Monroe, superin- he has entered new fields, and now the press of the land 
Harvard Lectures on Teaching 341 |tendent of schools at Pasadena who is to return at the close| gives an amount of advertising to Mr. Harper that a 
Drawing Trees .. 342 P ‘ 

Cone taestions on Webster's First Bunker Hill 1 Oration 342 of June to take advanced work at Stanford Jr., and then|years salary of his on could not nay: He has selected F 

The Class in, Mathematics a3 [in Germany, in a banquet atthe Redondo Beach Hotel.|as the “ Chicago University Press,” D. C. Heath & Co., H 

The Will S. Monroe 314 |Mr. E. P. Rowell presided and addresses were made by|our next-door neighbor in Boston. This announcement / 

bo. Heth & C ie cas Hh Messrs. H. J. Baldwin, C. E. Hutton, Melville Dosier,|signifies much. It is but five years since the firm name 

. Mutton Mention aa’ 3, |A. W. Plummer, Ira More, W. W. Friesner, Philip M.|Ginn & Heath ceased to be upon the tongue of every high 
gee = Fisher, John Dickinson, C. H. Keyes, J. P. Greeley, |school teacher and pupil, and Ginn & Company moved on 

Neve and Questions ” ae | Alex. E Frye, G. W. Luckey. Telegrams were received|with no abatement of their progress. Quietly, a new 

Saecations! Tenigeiee 3’ land read from the Los Angeles County Board of Educa-|firm, D. C. Heath & Co, began the issue of books along 

ea aemnaed 350 /tion then in session and from the editor of the Journal of|new lines. It was about the time that W. R. Harper 


SHELDON & Compan is the new incorporated name of 
the time-honored firm of Sheldon & Co., of New York 
which has purchased all the former educational publica- 
tions of Tainter Bros. & Co. This has always been one 
of the most reliable and popular of the standard publish- 
ing houses and it has now strengthened itself by the 
addition of The Franklin Readers, The Franklin 
Arithmetics, Worcester’s Speller, ete., these series being 
among the most meritorious and widely used of text 
books. 
delight. 


Tue Nationan At SARATOGA.—After many days the 

Bulletin of the National Educational Association is issued. 

The railroad fares from most points are be to one half the 

usual rates plus $2.00. It is safe to count on this. The 

. tickets going will be good any time, from July 5 to 13, 

i with privilege of returning until July 31 (in New Eng-| America, to all intents and purposes he can select whom 

land), and until Sept. 15 in most other fields. The rate he pleases. ‘“ Whom he would he can set up and whom he 
from Boston is $1.45, and from other New England would he can put down.’ 

points in proportion. There is no specially low rate from In the nature of the case such radical change leads to 


** Each school of the graduate department will issue, through the 
University Press, either a journal or a series of papers relating to 
subjects connected with the schools. Such publications will inclade 
only papers of a scientific character. 

“The editorial work will be performed in each case by the head 
professor of the school, assisted by the other professors and in- 
structors connected with the school. In the case of regularly pub- 
lished journals the names of all permanent instructors connected 

with the school shall be placed upon the title page as associate oF 
assistant editors. 

‘* The financial responsibility for publication will be assumed by 
the university. Members of the university contributing to the jour 
nals will receive no honorarium. 

‘* While one purpose of such publications is to furnish a media™ 
for the publication of material prepared by those who are connected 
with the university, contributions from others will also be received, 
at the discretion of the editor. 

“ Each article, editorial, book review or statement of any kind 
appearing in a university publication shall be signed by the writer 
For such matter the writer, not the university, will be responsible 
bat the editor shall assame responsibility for the admission of the 
article or statement. 

“Publications received in exchange, and books received fot 
notice, shall be the property of the nniversity library.” 


DAY—DRAPER. 


THE retirement of Mr. L. V W. Day and the election of 
Judge A. S. Draper in Cleveland have been the much 
talked of events of the last few days. Mr. Day is recog- 
nized as one of the most skillful, faithful, judicious men 
who have guided the educational interests of any city, 
and his times have been the most troublous ever known 
in an American city. So scandalous were the conditions 
that a new order of things was established. The powers 
of the Legislature were invoked and what promises to be 
an ideal condition of things exiets. The superintendent 
will hold office for life or during “good behavior ;” he 
is supreme so far as the responsibilities and privileges of 
the direction of the teachers and teaching is concerned. 
He has the most absolute power of any educator in 


The prosperity of such a house is always a 
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A WORD WITH PRESIDENT ELIOT. 
To Presipent Cuoaries W. E ior: 

My dear Sir :—The following inquiries upon a matter 
in which we have a common interest are made in a 
friendly spirit. You occupy a peculiar position before 
the public. Harvard University is the oldest, largest, 
and best-endowed of our educational institutions, and in 
the public mind you, as its head, are recognized as the 
University, and are supposed to speak therefor. Within 
six months, from one end of the land to the other you 
have assumed to speak upon public school matters with an 
authority and wisdom never before assumed by any man 
of recognized influence, and your statements are so at 
variance with all the hitherto assumed facts that the 
friends of the public schools who desire to believe both in 
you and in the schools are in a dilemma. 

The following are in substance a few of your positions 
concisely stated : 

1. The public schools are working infinite mischief. 

2. In Boston the best people have largely ceased to 
patronize the public schools, and the same will soon be 
true in all cities. 

3. The private schools of Boston and vicinity have 
better teachers, better appointments, better appliances, 
and pay better salaries than the public schools. 

4. In proof of the absolute destitution of appliances 
you assert that the public schools of Cambridge have but 
one globe. 

5. The schools of Germany, France, and other Euro- 
pean countries are much better than the pablie schools of 
America. 

6. The children of European immigrants have a much 
better education than the children brought up in rural 
Massachusetts. 

7. We pay our rural school teachers from $16 to $20 
a month. 

8. You pronounce Connecticut all right because the 
young men take an interest in the public schools. 

Harvard teaches us that loyalty to the scientific method 
is indispensable in scholarship; that it is a weakness to 
accept any statement that is not founded upon hard facts ; 
that it is unscholarly to speak as with authority upon any 
subject when we do not, or cannot, append the “ sched- 
ules”’ of facts, scientifically selected, upon which such 
utterances are based. You have issued a large number 
of indictments, and in the interest of the scientific method 
some of the school men would like the “ schedules” upon 
which you base these startling assertions. 

1. In what way have you Jearned of the infinite mis- 
chief being wrought by the public schools? To what ex- 
tent were you educated therein? Have you had children 
educated therein? Have you carefully visited primary, 
grammar, and high school grades? In what cities and 
states, and to what extent? If you base your statements 
upon testimony rather than upon observation, please name 
the witnesses that the public may know how much the 
testimony of the witnesses weighs. If upon public docu- 
rents, please state what they are, that we may have an 
opportunity to get at the ‘‘ original sources.” 

2. What are the means of determining to what extent 
the best people of Boston send their children to private 
schools? Eliminating the parochial schools and commer- 
cial colleges from the problem, is there a larger propor- 
tion of Boston children in private schools than formerly ? 
Is there a falling off in attendance upon the public schools 
in any section that is being built up by the wealthy and 
“classical” people? All the investigations that I have 
been able to make point in the other direction, and your 
line of investigation would be helpful. 

3. What is the basis assumed in affirming the superi- 
ority of the private school teachers? I am reasonably 
enthusiastic over our private schools, but I can find no 
justification for your assertions. Where can one get 
access to the pay-roll of private schools upon which you 
base your statement that their salaries are larger? From 
a somewhat large acquaintance with such teachers I do 
not know one whose pay is equal to that paid for similar 
work in the Boston public schools. 

4. Is it quite fair to assert that other cities have no 
globes because Cambridge has but one? I know from 
personal knowledge that more than a thousand schools in 
New England have globes, and in many cities and towns 
there are not only globes for every grammar schoolroom 


but in some grades a globe for every child. Is it not true 
that, with few exceptions, no child in a city or village 
school has studied geography in Massachusetts in the past 
twenty years without having been taught from a globe? 
Are you quite sure that there is but one globe in the 
public schools of Cambridge ? 

5. To what extent have you studied the public schools 
of Germany and France? Admitting that the observa- 
tions of no American would weigh more than your own, 
it is important that we should know to what extent you 
have observed the work comparable to our primary, 
grammar, and public high school grades. When were 
those observations made? I have had the testimony of 
scholarly men wholly educated in the public schools of 
Germany and France, of men who have spent from eight 
months to three ‘years in expert study of the schools, and 
their testimony all differs widely from your own; hence 
the interest in the extent of your studies. It is admitted 
that in some slight particulars there is advantage there, 
but you would hardly like to have Harvard University 
ranked by her teaching of logic, and it is no more fair to 
estimate our schools by a single weakness of that kind. 

6. What in the world do you mean,—what can you 
mean by the assertion that the children of European 
immigrants are better educated than those of the average 
rural school in Massachusetts? Do you pick the children 
of scholarly Germans who come here as professors, clergy- 
men, chemists, or experts, and compare them with the 
neglected children of rural Massachusetts, or what do you 
do? Where are the recent immigrants that you have in- 
vestigated ? 

7. Is it fair to give the West an idea that the salary 
paid a girl in a Mount Desert country school is the price 
paid the country teachers of New England ? 

8. What do you mean by speaking of Connecticut as 
having special cause for congratulation because of the 
“young men”? In what state are there relatively fewer ? 
Is Massachusetts at a disadvantage? Is Boston? Do 
you realize how many young Boston grammar school 
teachers there are? Is there anything like it in any 
Connecticut city? Do you know how much young blood 
there is in the superintendencies of Massachusetts, and in 
the suburban cities ? 

Finally, as a sample test, the public schools of Cam- 
bridge sent to Harvard last year twenty-five candidates, 
not one of whom was conditioned, and the twenty-five 
took 125 honors in their examinations, nor was that an 
exceptional year for the public schools of globeless (?) 
Cambridge. Now, what private school has a better 
record? What private school is there in Somerville, 
Newton, or any similar city that has made any better 
record than the public schools of the same city? In 
short what are the facts, scientifically collected, bebind 
these revolutionary assertions of yours? Do not the 
public schools of Massachusetts compare as favorably 
with those of Germany as Harvard compares with her 
universities? Let me not be misunderstood. No one 
knows better than the writer that the public schools are 
not perfect any more than are the universities and col- 
leges, any more than are the churches and newspapers, 
and every friend of the public schools welcomes every 
criticism that is founded on fact, however severe the criti- 
cism may be, but we have been taught not to respect 
assertions that have not the facts behind them, therefore 
I say, in the kindliest spirit, let us have the facts. 

: A. E. Winsuip. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The attendance at the Tacoma schools increased 334 per cent. 
last year. 

Brooklyn is to launch a manual training school, the vote in its 
favor being twenty to ten. 

The pupils of the Doylestown, Pa., public schools have about 
$1400 to their credit in the National Bank. 

The report of Supt. F. B. Gault for 1892 shows some school 
buildings of which the Pacific Coast may well be proud. 

Columbus, Ohio, has just reason to be proud of its school library 
building, centralizing the offices of all the school cfficials. 

President J. A. Wintermute, of the Tacoma, Wash., school board 
speaks in the highest praise of the three lady principals of gram- 
mar schools. Possibly the Philadelphia Board would like to inter- 
view him. 

The Helena, Montana, School Board proved conclusively that a 
principal is a;valuable part of the school’system, when a superivten- 











dent is forbidden by law, by reélecting R. J. Young for three years 


at a $3000 salary. Principal Young will have the congratulations 
of all who have met him at the National Association. 


Lady Blake advocates, through the British press, the establish- 
ment of a marine biological laboratory at Jamaica, as the most 
fitting tribute to the memory of Columbus. She argues that Co- 
lumbus was a man of science, and nothing would have been more 
gratifying to him than the thought of such a tribute from future 
generations. 

The report for the last year of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, shows 4,840 complaints of 
cruelty death, 1,101 horses taken from work, and 1,215 ani- 
mals humanely killed. Daring the year a half million copies of the 
monthly paper Our Dumb Animals were printed, and a large num- 
er of Bands of Mercy formed among school children. 

The many friends of Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, formerly Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of California. will be pleased to learn that he and 
Mrs. Hoitt are delightfully located at Milbrae, California, eighteen 
miles south of San Francisco, as proprietors of the Oak Grove Boys’ 
Home School. Here they are at their best, their talent, tastes and 
experiences meking it a delight to associate with and direct the 
studies of boys from twelve to twenty. They have one of the most 
beautiful estates in the famous Santa Clara Valley, with abundance 
of fruit and flowers. Here, with three expert teachers to assist 
them, they make as charming a home for boys as we ever saw, and, 
while making school life a luxury, work the boys in good earnest. 
It makes one wish he were a boy again. 

The Sherwin School, Boston,—Mr. F. A. Morse, principal,—is 
always on the picket line, the latest advance being the salute to the 
stars and stripes by six hundred pupils. Every Monday morning 
from October to May the school is assembled in the hall for devo- 
tional exercises, recitations, reports of the previous week, and an 
address by the principal. The flag, five feet by eight, is in charge 
of a soldierly color bearer. Ata signal from the piano, the school 
face the flag; at another, they carry their right hands to their fore- 
heads, maintaining this position while the flag dips slowly, its 
return to the salute; the hands are then returned to the side, and 
at another signal of the piano the pupils repeat their pledge as fol- 
lows: ‘‘I pledge my hand and my heart to my country. One 
country, one language, one flag.’’ 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


AN OLD FRIEND. 

One day a microbe touched my arm, 

‘** Pray pardon me,’’ said he, 
As weshook hands. ‘‘ It may be that 

You don’t remember me.”’ 
‘*OF course I do,’’ I quick replied. 

* Come in and have a nip. 
I don’t forget old friends like that — 

I knew you by your grip.’’ 

—New York Herald. 


WILL BE’ HEARD FROM. 
Employer: You put that note where it will be sure to attract Dr. 
Smith’s attention when he comes in, didn’t you ? 
Office Boy: Yes sir, I stuck a pin through it and put it on his 
chair. —Harvard Lampoon. 


SURE PAYMENT. 
‘* You're looking very happy to-day, my boy.’’ 
** Why shouldn’t I? I’ve just received a promissory note,—from 
Evelyn.”’ 
CHANGE, 
It seems about time to change the old adage ‘“ America for 
Americans,’’ to ‘‘ Americans for America.”’ 








THIS AND THAT. 
The daisies are white on the hillside, 
They float on the waves of the grass ; 
The foam on those billows of verdure 
That swell as the scented winds pass. 
They are touched by the light, unseen fingers 
Of the breezes in loving caress, 
And their eyes pure and tender look upward 
The Heaven's blue arching to bless, 





Idaho is the only state whose name has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

Sixteen of the thirty heroines of Sir Walter Scott were under 
twenty years of age. 

Lord Bacon graduated at Cambridge when sixteen and was called 
to the bar at twenty-one. 

More than one third of the teachers of the United States are 
men,— 124,929 men and 227,302 women,—35.5 per cent. 

Princeton has two trees which were planted previous to the Dec- 
laration of Independence. The sycamores in the dean’s yard were 
planted in 1767, by order of the trustees, to commemorate the re- 
sistance of the Stamp Act. 

‘*Cool as a cucumber”’ is scientifically correct. Investigation 
shows that this vegetabie has a temperature of one degree below 
that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

There have been patents granted to 646 women from the state of 
New York since 1809. Massachusetts women are second in num- 
ber, and those of Pennsylvania are next in line. Philadelpbia 
furnishes half the Pennsylvania number. 

Miss Alice Longfellow, the poet’s eldest daughter, bears a 
marked resemblance to her father in eyes and in expression. With 
her uncle, she lives in the old homestead at Cambridge, Mass. On 





either side of this arethe homes of the poet’s two married daughters 
Mra. Dana and Mrs, Thorpe, 
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TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY LUCY ADAMS BARROWS. 


1. What is the cause of the trouble between the cattle- 


men and the “ rustlers” in Wyoming ? 
2. Who are the “rustlers,” and how did they become 


so powerful ? 
3. How did it happen that the cattlemen were taken 


prisoners by United States troops ? 

4. By whom will the difficulty between these impris- 
oned cattlemen and the “ rustlers ”’ be settled ? 

5. What state celebrated its “ silver anniversary ” last 


week ? 

6. What curious experiment to test the usefulness of 
bicycles for army service was made last week by General 
Miles, commander of the department of the Missouri ? 

7. What was the practical result of this experiment ? 

8. What sovereign of Europe has lately been termed 
“a crowned Republican,” and why ? 

9. What king and queen are sometimes spoken of as 
the happiest royal couple in Europe, and what celebration 
was held in their honor last week ? 

10. What gift was procured for the king and queen 
for this occasion by the children of Denmark ? 

11. What was the chief subject of discussion at the 
Congress of the National Art Association held in Wash- 
ington last week ? ’ 

12. (a) What city is the center of the art world to-day ? 
(b) Would the removal of the tariff on works of art be 
an advantage to this country ? 


ANSWERS. 


1. The conflict has grown out of acondition of lawlessness, which 
has existed in parts of Wyoming forseveral years, bat which this 
year became so unbearable that the cattlemen attempted to take 
the law into their own hands 

2. The rustlers are cattle thieves, or as a writer recently puts it, 
‘* only another type of the anarchist of Chicago or Paris.’’ From 
stealing the unbranded half-grown calves, they have grown bold 
enough to practice open and systemativ robbery, terrorizing the 
smaller cattle-owners and in some places controlling the machin- 
ery of justice. 

3. After some fighting in which two of the ‘‘rustlers’’ were 
killed, the stockmen were at last forced to intrench themselves, 
being outnumbered. They were able to hold out, however, till 
Gov. Barber telegraphed to Washington for assistance. Ono the 
arrival of the troops the besieged cattlemen surrendered to them, 
and are now under their protection at Fort Kassell, Wyoming. 

4, By the civil authorities of Wyoming, to whom Gov. Barber 
will give up the prisoners as soon as he thinks the excitement has 
cooled enough for the cattlemen to receive a fair trial. 

5. Nebraska. 

6. A message was sent by bicycle from Chicago to New York, 
an estimated trip of 1000 miles The riders hoped to cover the 
distance in 100 hours but were delayed somewhat by severe storms. 

7, lt convinced Gen. Miles that the bicycle would be of practical 
service in the army, and it has also called public attention to the 
wretched condition of the highways and the great need for their 
improvement, 

8. King Leopold of Belgium, because of bis enlightened and 
progressive spirit, and especially his iptereat in extending the 
franchise among his people. 

, King Christian IX of Denmark and Queen Louise, 
celebration of their golden wedding. 

10. A crown of gold, the offering of a hundred thousand chil- 
dren, through penny contributions, and wrought to represent corn 
ears and clover leaves, interlaced with a ribbon bearing an in- 
scription. 

11. The removal of the tariff upon works of art. 

12. (a) Paris. (+) Subject for discussion. 


The 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d 
uerists of this department are requested to sen 
een br addresses wit contributions, not rane proce d 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal co 
spondence. 1 








HIGH SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


The suggestions offered by me in a former article on this subject 
(see JOURNAL of March 17) have met with such favor that it 
seems probable that some organized effort will be made at an early 
day to carry them out in a practical way. Several correspondents 
are urging the cause forward, and others haye expressed a hearty 
approval of the proposed work. From letters received I quote 
such passages as the following, which fairly represent the whole 


current of opinion as far as made known : — 

‘© 7 am a teacher in a country school. There is a high school in 
the town, but so far away from this small village that many pupils 
are debarred from its privileges. Other towns are in the same 
position, while still others have no high school at all. ; 

‘*T hope that steps will be taken to inaugurate a system that will 
help those who are in this way (or any other) hindered from attend- 
ing high school. E 

‘* By placing good books in the hands of our boys and girls who 
are out of school, much might be accomplished in the matter of 
decreasing the number of trashy books and periodicals which to-day 
flood the country.”’ Rhode Island. 

High school extension, while not offering all the advantages of 
actual high school training, would be a boon to thousands of our 

American boys and girls who, by living too remote, or by lack of 
health or means, are compelled to leave school before completing 
the course. The extension course should be a complete counterpart 
of the regular couree, and on completion suitable diplomas should 
be granted. The diploma may not have very great force in educa- 
tional circles, yet it places an end in view,—an important force in 
the direction of carefal study. By all means let us have high 
school extension.’’ PENNSYLVANIA. 

** As a high school principal, my heart often bleeds to see young 
men and women obliged to give up their academic course for lack 
of means or other cause, and I would heartily second any sach 
working scheme as the one proposed. Work for the boys and 
girls, is my motto.” New YORK. 

In order to carry forward such a work successfully, it must be 
carefully and thoroughly organized. It has been thought best that 
the whole subject should be carefully considered by those who are 
interested, in a special meeting called for that purpose during the 
session of the National Educational Association to be held in Sara- 
toga next Jaly. Definite notice of such a meeting will be given at 
that time, and it is to be hoped that all who are interested will at- 
tend. If the work is properly inaugurated, and competent parties 
are chosen to direct it, there is reason to hope that its influence 
will extend to all parts of the country, and large numbers of chil- 
dren will be benefited by it. 

Farther suggestions relating to the matter, especially from such 
persons as do not expect to attend the meeting, will be thankfully 
received and carefally considered, if addressed to the writer at 
Evanston, Illinois, S. R. WINCHELL, 

—~ ee 


HINTS TO TEACHERS, 


The following letter sent at the beginning of the spring term, 
by Supt. Edmund P. Barker, of Ayer, Mass., to the teachers under 
his charge is worthy of note: — 

As we resume our labors, let us resolve to teach a better achool 
than we have ever done before. 

1, Revise the daily program, if it needs revision, being sure to 
set apart a few minutes each day for mental arithmetic, for dicta- 
tion exercises, for gymnastics, and the proper time each week for 
writing, drawing, physiology, and observation lessons, for compo- 
sitions and declamations, and for history stories, oral and written. 
Let the thoroughness with which each of these subjects is taught 
and the rigid following of the daily program, testify to your 
efficiency. 

2. To accomplish the above will necessitate careful preparation 
by the teacher each day, for each exercise. Pupils may be 
“* trained to think ’’ only by teachers who think themselves as the 
result of adequate and accurate preparation. Come to each class 
fall of the subject, and inspire the children to work at the “‘ top of 
their power.”’ 

, 3. Take up the work in each class as given in the hektographed 

‘Course of Study,” teaching what is not known, drilling for 
thoroughness, and testing frequently, daily orally, and once or 
twice each week by written exercises in Geography, History, ete. 
Take up every particular in the course as soon as children are ready 
for it, and push forward as fast as is consistent with good work, 
endeavoring to complete the half-year of the ‘‘ Course of Study ”’ 
upon which they may be engaged as early as possible. 





4. Give special attention to the Gymnastic exercises. 


5. In Physiology during the first two weeks, review ‘Ciro. 
lation.”’ 

6. In Observation Lessons, schools having begun the work oy, 
minerals will have three or four weeks for finishing. Teachers of 
all schools not taking the mineral work will please outline for them. 
selves work in Observation Lessons, and give the instruction to their 
schools. 

7. Stady the table of statistics of tardiness in the town report, 
How does your school compare with the best ? Can you not effect 
an improvement ? 

8. Be careful to give the music teacher and the superintendent 
close attention when they are engaged in teaching or examining. 

9. Take pride in a well-kept register, always during school hours 
to be found at the teacher’s desk, and written up to within at least 
five days. It is remarkable what difference there is between the 
regieter of a poor and of a good teacher. Which are you ? 

10. Teachers will please bring to the first teachers’ meeting of the 
term the following: 1. Your revised program. 2. A written ex- 
ercise from each pupil above third grade ia physiology. 3. Above 
third grade in History. 4. Above second grade in Observation 
lessons, 5. Your outlines for Observation Lessons for first month. 


——e———- 
SOME SCHOOL DEFINITIONS. 


Magpie—The girl made a magpie for dinner. 
Routine—He had a bottle of routine. 
Noxious —She is a very noxious girl. 
College—A place where graduates go. 
Rebel—A kind of hawk. 
College—Cemetery of learning. 
Hydraulics—A disease. 

Angle—She made a left angle. 
Wampum—A kind of a bee. 
Sylph—One’s own sylph. 

Beacon—A minister. 

League—Ten dollars. 
Maximum—Surname of an Indian chief. 
Guerilla—An animal. 

Tari ff—A sofa. 

Char/atan—A musical instrument, 
Guerilla—A man-eater. 

Tariff—An animal found in Africa. 

Tari ff—A stuffed seat. 

Tarif/—A place for worship. 

Creole—A white descendant of black parents. 
Plumbago—A blockhead.— Wide Awake. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—Who was the ancient philosopher who had the notice over his 
door, ‘* whoever enters here must understand geometry’’ ? Q. 


— What noted man wished his death accompanied with music? 
D. G. M. 


—To “S——: ”’ “Tom Folio’? was the pen-name of the late 
Joseph E. Babson who died in 1875. He was acontributor to the 
Atlantic aad edited a volume of papers of Charles Lamb, which 
had been previously uncollected. There isa pleasant allusion to 
him in Howells’s ‘‘ Day of Pleasure,’’ published in Vest-pocket 
Series. C. 





—To ‘‘Z’’——: Webster gives rendition aa asynonym of render- 
ing, but according to those who fight for pure English, it means 
only “ to surrender or give up a town or fortress.’’ W. H. H. 


—To “H.D. B,’’——. The degrees of latitude are longer near 
the poles. The variation however is so slight that it is of no prac- 
tical importance. It is due to the spheroidal form of the earth. 


J. McD. 
—To “ V. E, H. ’——Seott, “ Old Mortality,’ Chap. xx XIII. 

J. McD. 
—Who was the first librarian of Harvard College ? C. 
Solomon Stoddard ,— (1643 —1729.) S. 


—How is German ii, short, pronounced? Faulhaber says like 
Eng. 4, while Wenckeback and others say like Eng. ¢. Viease de- 


cide the question. R. F. W. 
German ii is pronounced like ¢ in met. FP. OT. F. 
—Please name the longest bridge in the world. G. C. 


The Lion Bridge, near Sangang in China. It extends five and 
one fourth miles over an arm of the Yellow Sea and is supported 
by 300 stone arches. A marble lion twenty-one feet long rests on 
the crown of each pillar. This bridge was built at the command 





of Emperor Kieng Long, who abdicated in 1796. 





American Book Company’s Announcements 


The Schoolmaster in Literature 


Containing selections from the writings of Ascham, Moliére, 
Cowper, Goethe, Pestalozzi, Page, Mitford, Bronté, Hughes, Dickens, Thackeray, Irving 

: ; ’ ’ 
With an Introduction by EDwarp EGGLEs- 


George Eliot, Eggleston, Thompson and others. 
TON. 12mo0, cloth, 608 pages . ‘ ‘ 


Morris’s Physical Education in the Public Schools 


An eclectic system of exercises, including the Delsartean Principles of exeeution and ex. | 


pression. By R. ANNA Morris. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated . 


Davies’s New Elementary Algebra 


Armstrong & Norton’s Laborat’ry Manual of Chemistry soc. Harper & Tolman’s 


Books forwarded to any address on receipt of price. 
introduction made known on application, The publishers invite correspondence 


a Ane 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS: 


Shoup’s History and Science of Education 


Fuller, Rousseau, Shenstone, | 
WILLIAM j. SHouP, MS, 


$1.40 Cathcart’s 


$1.00 notes, 


OTHER RECENT ISSUES: 


etc. 


For Institutes, Normal Schools, Reading Circles, and the Private Self-Instruction of Teachers 


12mo, Cloth. 303 pages $1.00 








Literary Reader 
A New Manual of English Literature 


an i 5 selections from some of the best British and American authors from Shakespeare 
O the present time, chronologically arranged with biographical and criticai sketches, numerous 
By GEORGE R, CATHCART 


Ninety-two portraits, x + 541 pages $1.15 


go cts. Harper & Burgess’s Inductive Latin Primer. . . * 


Specially favorable terms for 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


| Owing to the present variety in the size and ferm of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length. ] 





PicTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL ReapErs. Book Third: 
The Land We Live In. PartI. By Charles F. King, Author 
of ‘“ Methods and Aids in Geography, ”’ etc., etc. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Three years agoin noticing the initial volume of this series of 
Geographical Readers we said that Mr. King was blazinga path 
which would lead to more satisfactory results than had hitherto 
been a'tained. The second volume in the series made good our 
prediction and this the third volame demonstrates beyond question 
the timeliness and worth of the idea which has been with Mr. King 
in his preparation of these books. The earth as the abode of man 
has clearly been the dominant idea, and man, his occupations, hia 
home life, his shop life, his relations to his fellow men, has been 
carefully considered, faithfully portrayed and intelligently discussed. 
The title, ‘‘ The Land we Live In,’’ indicates the line of treatment. 
Mr. Cartmell and hia family go from places to place, visiting factor 
ies, workshops, public buildings, etc., and everything seen is talked 
about and reported in the conversational style. The titles of some 
of the chapters show the range of subjects: A Pair of Sheets; A 
Pair of Shoes; Types and Paper; How Books are Made; Making 
Watches; The Weather; A Suit of Clothes; Means of Rapid Com- 
munication ; Our Government. etc. The volume is profusely illus- 
trated with pictures reduced from photographs, cats of machines, 
diagrams, maps, etc. Everything that would contribute to interest, 
instruct, and give information to pupils has been supplied, with 
such skill as to make this series of supplementary readers peerless. 


Lonpon oF To-pay. An IIlustrated Handbook for the 
Season, 1892, By Charles Eyre Pascoe. The Eighth Annual 
Edition, revised and in large part re-written, and comprising 
additional Illustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers 
This book has a double value. Those who are to visit London 

for the first time absolutely need it. Those who are to stay at 
home, but who want some insight into the conditions of lifein the 
metropolis of the world will find entrance, through its use, into the 
current life of the city as reflected from time to time in the cable- 
grams and newspaper correspondence. It has an admirable table 
of contents, but is lackingin an index. Its style ischatty, but not 
too diffuse for one who has leisure and wants to know where to 
locate, what to see and purchase. Sight-seeiug, alone, however, is 
not anticipated. One is directed to the work of such philanthropies 
as Toynbee Hall, and the People’s Palace, and such social condi- 
tions as invite and demand the work of the Salvation Army. In 
view of a recent article on ‘‘ International University Settlements ’’ 
in the Journal, we may mention what we here learn concerning the 
‘* People’s Palace” in East London, “that over 800,000 persons 
visited the Palace within a period of eight months, either for the 
Exhibitions, Concerts, or in order to use the Reading Room and 
Library; that two colleges at Oxford, and nearly every college at 
Cambridge have a religious miasion in that immense poor region, 
which is a city of itself. Some of the great Public Schools have a 
similar mission, and various clergymen are turning their University 
training to good account in the course of their labours. ”’ 


Home AND ScHoont Trarnina. By 
LL. D. Boston: Thompson Brown & Co. 
297 pp. Cloth. 

Notwithstanding the great mass of educational literature claiming 
the attention of parents and teachers, it would be difficult to find 
any book covering exactly the same ground as this, which with due 
emphasis upon the physical, intellectual and industrial training of 
the child, shows in its true light the importance of sthical education 
and the up-building of character. The responsibility of parents to 
the schools and the interdependence of parents and teachers are 
points which are seldom touched upon, nor is it as generally recog- 
nized as it should be that the basic principles of home and school 
training are identical. Dr. Orcutt’s wide experiences, gained from 
nearly ahalf century’s active work in educational circles in many 
capacities, enable him to give practical answers to practical questions 
and to show in this dual education the boundless possibilities for 
the highest moral and mental culture. This book is not alone a 
record of observation and deduction, but a mine of helpful advice. 
The new chapter on Physical Culture istimely. There is a Supple- 
ment containing a most interesting sketch of the author’s life. 





Hiram Orcutt, 
New Edition. 


Tue Frnanotat History or Massacnusetts. By 
Charles H. J. Douglas. 148 pp.10x6inches. $1. New York: 
The University Faeulty of Political Science of Colambia College. 
The remarkably able work which is being done under the guidance 

of the Columbia faculty of political, science ie most gratifying to all 

who are interested in the study of historical, political and economi- 
cal probleme. The most obvious proof of this is the series of studies 
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published by the department, and it is pleasant to be able to state 
that these are in truth samples of the best work, and not mere ex- 
ceptions. This paper is the fourth of volume one, which includes 
papers on the divorce problem, land ownership, and tariff history. 
Mr. Douglas brings his history of Massachusetts finances only as 
far as the Revolution in this paper, promising the remairing period 
in a later volume. He has made a thorough study of the question 
and as his strong bibliography shows, has searched with very con- 
siderable care for the old contemporaneous pamphlets, which are 
probably the best evidence of how these problems were regarded at 
the time. Anyone who has followed with any attention the history 
of the time must understand why he has devoted himself so general- 
ly to the administrative side of the discussion. The numerical 
statements, however, if fragmentary and unsystematic might, one 
may think, have been used somewhat more generously as illustra- 
ting the application of the administrative features. It is a paper 
which, whether one’s peculiar interest is with the economic or his- 
toric aspects, will much more than repay reading and study. 


Tar Art or Enrertarnina. By M. E. W. Sherwood. 

Portia Series. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $1.50. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s new work is a happy combination of the cookery 
book, the etiquette book, the pastime book and the polite letter- 
writer, giving exhaustive information, ina truly MoAllisterian 
manner, on all the weighty questions relative to the great art of 
entertaining. Althongh it is recognized that there is entertaining 
that does not include or depend upor eating, yet everyone knows 
that a certain number of recipes and menus must be mastered by 
the young housekeeper, in order to be prepared for all emergen- 
cies, before she may venture on any but the simplest forms of social 
amenities. Mrs, Sherwood has fathomed the needs of the ambitious 
housekeeper in these directions, and in her own bright snd charm- 
ing style descants learnedly on toothsome bills of fare and all the 
latest modes of gastronomic gratification. To this she adds several 
chapters of suggestions as to the best methods of conducting picnics, 
games, balls, theatricale, and other devices for the entertainment 
of guests, closing with some pratical, sensible advice to those who 
wish to ‘‘ get on”’ in society. 





History, AND Civit GOVERNMEN’T OF 
VERMONT. By Edward Conant, A.M. Ratland, Vt.: The 
Tattle Co. 288 pp., 8¢ x5}. Price, $1 25. 

Principal Conant is to be congratulated on his success in the 
attempt to write a book which should fulfill the reqairements of 
the law providing that ‘‘special instruction shall be given in the 
geographv and history, constitution and principles, of the govern- 
ment of Vermont.’’ The history of this state affords a remarkable 
field for materials, and interest in the momentous events which 
have occurred within its borders is by no means confined to its nar- 
row limits. Bat history is not the only thing with which the author 
deals in this work ; the geography is carefully explained, and a val- 
uable discussion of the civil government of the state is also included. 

The work is accurate and comprehensive, and is especially attrac- 
tive in its make-up, the reading matter being enlivened by numer- 
ous illustrations and valuable maps. Twelve counties in Vermont 
have already adopted this book for use in their schools, and it 
should find its way into the others. ‘‘ Conant’s Vermont’’ is a 
valuable book for private reading and reference no less than for 
use as a textbook. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


A Homeric Dicrionary. Based upon the German of 
Dr. Georg Autenrieth. Translated by Robert P. Keep. Revised 
by Isaac Flagg. New York: Harper & Brothers. 305 pp. 
Keep’s Authenrieth has been, since 1876, a blessing to American 

readers of Homer, giving them the advantages of the unsurpassed 

German work, an accurate, comprehensive dictionary in small com- 

pass, well suited to the needs of the student. In this revised edi- 

tion, the work of Dr. Keep, whohas made the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy an ideal fitting echool, has been thoroughly gone over and 
brought into touch with the latest German, ss well as American 
scholarship, by Professor Flagg of the University of California. 
The student, when commencing his acquaintance with this work, 
must greatly appreciate the strictly alphabetical arrangement of all 
words defined in the new edition, which will prevent that feeling 
which some of us once experienced, of uncertainty as to whether 
the word was not somewhereelse, only we could notfind it. The dif- 
ference between direct and implied meanings is also shown with 
greater clearness. The many illustrations, including the five snp- 
plementary plates, are of course retained. A work so favorably 
known to all Homeric students can need no farther recommendation. 





GIDEON AND THE JUDGES, by the Rev. John Marshall 
Lang, D. D., of Glasgow, is an historical and practical study in the 
series upon Men of the Bible, published by Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co., 38 W. 23rd St., New York. Price, cloth $1 00. 


Toro Wappineron a novel by Julian Wyndham, 
formes the first number of the Carlyle Bi-Monthly Series, issued by 
the United Publishing Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. $2.50 a year; 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


The excitement in the state over the canvass for the governorship 
has detracted from the interest and enthusiasm of the campaign of 
other state officials. Supt. J. G. Harris, however, will probably be 
renominated for a second term. 

The teachers’ institutes for the summer will be as for the past 
few years,—a congressional institute, of one week in each congres- 
sional district, and the Peabody norms! institutes at Florence and 
at Troy for four weeks. The good effect of these is being noticed 
in all parts of the state. 

The program for the Alabama Educational Association, which 
meets at Birmingham, Jane 28-30, is an attractive one. The gen- 
eral m occupies the morning hours, and the departments the 
afternoons. The department plan is very successful, although in 
use here ovly for the third year. Fall program next week. 


KANSAS, 


Supt. E. Stanley of Lawrence has been elected fifteen times in 
the public schools, thirteen of which have been as superintendent. 
He is one of the prominent candidates for state superintendent. 

Supt. John M. Bloss, for five years at the head of the Topeka 
schools, has accepted the presidency of the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College. Wm. M. Davidson, principal of Lincoln School, 
received the unanimous vote of the board to take Mr. Bloss’ place. 

S. V. Mallory has been reélected at Junction City. 

Kansas City sent eighty teachers to attend the Northeastern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association at Leavenworth, and Topeka sent 
seventy five. The next meeting will be held at Holton. The 
officers elected are: President—J. E. Peairs of Lawrence; Vice- 
President—M. L. Field of Topeka; Secretary—Miss Anna Miligan 
of Horton; Treasurer—Miss Maggie Doran of Kansas City. 


MISSOURI, 


The thirty-first annual session of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association is to be held at Pertle Springs, Warrensburg, June 21, 
22, and 23. The following is the program : 


GENERAL DEPARTMENT. 

Tuesday.— Articulation of Gur Different Classes of Schools; Elementary 
Education, by A. J. Smith, Sedalia; Colleges and Academies, by W. A. Old- 
ham, Columbia; Normal Schools, by G. L. Osborne, Warrensburg; State 
University, by Dr. H. Jesse, Columbia. Discussion. J. A. Thompson, 
Tarkio; . V. Vandiver, Cape Girardeau; J. D. Wilson, Cameron; J, M 
Stevenson, Carthage; J. T. Muir, Kirksville. Address: Prison Labor and 
Reform, by Dr. 8S. 8. Laws, Kansas City. 

Wednesday —Report of Educational Committee on Policy for the State 
District School Course of Study, by R. M. Scotten, Sedalia; District and 
State Institutes, by Geo. T. Murphy, St. Louis; Amendments to the Inati- 
tute Law, by T. L. Rubey. Rolla; Underlying Principles, by Hon. L. EK, 
Wolfe, Jefferson City. Address: Mind or Intellect, b ER. Holbrook, Ohio. 

Thursday.—Missouri's Educational'Exhibit at the World’s Fair. Value to 
D. Dobson, Kirksville; Value to Educational Op- 
A. F. Fleet, Mexico; Value from 
ouls. Discussion: Dr. R. D. Shan- 


Schoolroom Work, by 
tion at Home and Reputation Abroad, b 
the Art Side, by Miss Lou V. Beeson, St 
non, Joplin; Dr. W. H. Marquis, Fulton: E. R. Neeley, St. Joseph; ©. W. 
Robbins, Sedalia. Value of Phychological Study to Teachers.— Theoretical 
and Systematical—in books. etc., in Periodicals, by J. M. Greenwood, Kan- 
sas City; Practical,—In Observation of Child Life; In Observation of Adult 
Life, by E. H. Long, St. Louis. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Tuesday.— University Extension: Its History in Europe and United States, 
by W. H. Black, Marshall; Its Relations to Public and Private Schools, by 
E A. Allen, Columbia; A Practical and Effective Plan of Work. by J. A. 
Merrill. Warrensburg. Discussion: I. C. McNeill, Kansas City; Miss Anna 
Clark, Nevada; ©. D. Adams, Springfield. 

Wednesday.—Develoving Aims vs. Utilitarian Aims.—Developing Aims, by 
Jas. G. Clark, Liberty; Utilitarian Aims, = ©. W. Marx, Columbia; Is Pres- 
ent Common School Course Overloaded? by F. E. Cook, St. Louis. Discus- 
sion: G. D. Purinton, Columbia; T. Berry Smith, Fayette; W. T. Carrington, 
Springfield; J. 8. Collins. 8t Louis. 

Tuesd Basis of P Bawa, 4 4 pte 

uesday.—Basis of Promotion.—Mental Power, by L. MeUCartney, Hanni- 
bal; Textbook Knowledge, by J. M. White, Carthage; Written amina- 
tions, by J. Fairbanks, Springfield ; Character, by Miss S J. Milligen, Web- 
ater. Discussion: Mrs. Clara L. Davis, Kirkwood; D. A. McMillan, Mexico; 
D. BR, Jetrr, LaGrange; C. B. Reynolds, Clinton. 4 

Wednesday.—The Annual County Institute.—Aims, by J. T Buchanan, 
Kansas City; Needs, by A. 8. Coker, Fredericktown; Relation to the Body- 
Educational, by J. U. Barnard, Cape Girardeau. Discussion: W. F. Bahl- 
mann, Independence; J. Turrentine, Marionville; L. J. Hall, Montgomery 
City; W. D. Grove, Tarkio. 


The sevecth annual session of the Missouri Teachers’ Academy 
will convene at Pertle Springs on Friday, June 17, and continue 
until the opening of the State Association. The following topics 


have been sent in. 

A Refautation of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy of Evolution: A Paper on 
the Nature of Space. The Appreciation of Shakespeare by His Contempo- 
raries. Unity vs. Multiplicity of Mind, Darwin and his Influence on Con- 
temporary The Literature of the South, Sorghum and Other 
Sugars. A Trip Through Palestine. Among the authors are: Dr. S. 8. 
Laws, Profs. E. A. Allen, W. A. Frantz, G.C. Broadhead, F. P. Seaver, N. 
A. Harvey, and Pres. C. C. Hemenway. 


Immediately following the Association, Jane 24 to July 5, the 
second session of the State Training School will be held in the 
Warrensburg Normal School building. 

The State Board of Education, April 14, elected the following 


instructors and lectarers for the State Training School : 
BOARD OF INSTRUCTORS. 
Language, by G. L, Osborne, Warrensburg; Grammar, by E. A. Allen, 
Columbia; Numbers, by J. T. Muir, Kirksville; Arithmetic, by J. M. White, 
Carthage; Spelling, by J, T. Buchanan, Kansas City; Reading. by W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada; School Management, by J. U. Barnard, Cape Girardeau; 
Methods, by J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City; Geography, by yy. T. Oarring- 
ton, Springfield; United States History, by F. E. Cook, St. Louis. 
LECTURES. 
8.8. Laws, Kansas City, Two Lectures on Psychology; R H. Jesse, Colum- 


ought. 





bia, Two Lectures; R. ©. Norton, Cape Girardeau, Two Lectures; J. P. 
Blanton, Columbia, Two Lectures; W. D. Dobson, Kirksville, Two Lectures. 








WHITNEY & LOCKWOOD’S | 


Knglish Grammar. 


Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph. D., 


‘{ Yale University, author of “ Essentials of English Grammar,” 
Sanskrit Grammar,”’ etc., etc.; editor-in-chief of “The Cen- 
tury Dictionary ;” and 


Mrs. S. E. H. LOCKWOOD, 


Kecently teacher of English in the High School, New Haven, 
Conn., and author of “ Lessons in English.” 


Price for Introduction, 70 cents. 





GINN & CoMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago 


The Very Highest Authority a, bs 

poe Pap ae saree combined. 

The Most Practical Avatlability 

The Whitney & Lockwood English Grammar 
is a revision of ‘‘WHITNEY’s EssENTIALS,” which has 
always been considered by those best qualified to judge 
“the best English grammar of the English language,” 


—by many authorities, “ the only good one.”’ 


It has been used from the date of its publication by 
the institutions, like the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, that give especial attention to the thorough 
mastery of English, and the sales of it have steadily 
increased, 

It has long been wished by teachers and superin 
tendents that its contents might be presented in the 


right form for common and grammar schools. 


Mrs. Lockwood, author of “‘ Lessons in English,” the 
most suecessful high school book on English, under 
the constant supervision of Dr, Whitney, has made the 
adaptation, and teachers pronounce the result ‘THE 
IpEAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


—a = — ——— SS ce 


Some special features of the revision are as follows: 


1. Topical Arrangement. The work has been entirely 
rewritten in topical form. The improvement in typography 
will commend itself. Topical headings are printed in boldface 


type; examples are in smaller type, and so arranged as to stand 


out clearly from the text. 
2. Simplicity and Conciseness. 
make a practical, rather than a pretentious, text-book. To this 


The aim has been to 


end the editor has sought to embody the most important facts 
of the language, and to set them forth simply, distinctly, and 
concisely. Unnecessary repetition has been avoided. 

3. Abundant Illustration. 
book is the large number of practical exercises for oral and 
More than one hundred of these are scattered 


A conspicuous feature of the 


| written work. 
through the book, and there are miscellaneous exercises at the 
end of each chapter. In selecting these extracts, the aim has 
| been to secure a pleasing and interesting variety of such as best 
| illustrate the constructions described in the text. 

4. Every one who opens the book will be struck with the 
singular clearness of arrangement and statement. This is to 
be explained partly by the intellectual lucidity of the editor’s 
mind, and partly by the fact that the excellent original had been 
before her thoughts for years. Whatever the cause the result 

i$ most gratifying 
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INDIANA. 

The city schools of Bloomington had a patriotic flag raising 
April 28. The Militia, G. A. R. and W. R. C., participated in the 
exercises. The business houses of the city were closed from 2.30 to 
4 in honor of the event. Ringing patriotic speeches were made by 
Rev. Mr. Lyons and Superintendent Carpenter. : . 

The Indians Round Table held an interesting meeting at Indian- 
apolis the 22d and 234 of April. The special topic discussed was 
‘The Intuitive versus the Syllogietic Process in Learning.”’ In- 
teresting papers on this subject were read by Mrs. Hailmann of 
La Porte and Mrs. Mbstard and Mr. Bass of Indianapolis. : 

A. P. Carman, professor of physics in Purdoe, has tendered bis 
resignation. He goes to Leland Stanford Jr. University as asso- 
ciate professor of physics. 

Batler’s new catalogue shows the organization of a new school,— 
the school of the Bible. This school offers a fall four years’ course 
in the Bible and languages. = 

John Clark of Franklin has jast fally endowed a chair in Han- 
over College, as a memorial of two decsased sons, one of whom died 
shortly after graduation there. The chair will be named after 
them, and will probably be one of history and political science. 

The state board of education, at the recent meeting, granted 
eight year professions! licenses to eleven persons, and life licenses to 
six persons, 

The state loses another educator in the person of Professor Bron- 
son of DePauw, who leaves the chair of English there to accept a 
like position in Brown University.| 1 

Mr. S. B. McCracken of the present senior class in Indiana Uni- 
versity has accepted the principalship of the Elkhart High School. 

Prof. Thomas G, Alford, principal of the South Side High School 
of Indianapolis has been elected associate professor of mathematics 
in Pardue University. Mr. Alford is well known among Indiana 
educators, as he has been engaged in educational workin the state 
for more than twenty years. 


NEW YORK. 


At their final meeting for the year the trustees of the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers made the following appoint- 
ments: Prof. Walter L. Hervey of the chair of the history and in- 
stitutes of education to be president; Associate Prof. John F. 
Reigart to be professor of psychology and the history of education ; 
Miss Anna H. Schryver to be instructor in the department of nat- 
ural science. Mrs. Sara D. Jenkins, professor of the science and 
art of teaching, was granted leave of absence from May 18 until Sept. 
19 to study French schools; Professor Reigart, who is also to spend 
the summer abroad, will devote himself chiefly to the study of edu- 
cation in England; Mr. George H. Nutt, instructor in mechanic 
arts, will spend two months in the study of manual training systems 
and methods in France and Germany. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Valley City public schools are reported closed for one month on 
account of scarlet fever. 

The annual institute for Stutsman County will commence May 
28. Senator Worst of Emmons County will be in attendance and 
deliver several lectures of interest to the teachers. 

Mrs. Ogden, wife of the estate superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, will conduct a kindergarten school at Bismarck this summer. 

A young lady schoolma’am, teaching abont fifteen miles south of 
Jamestown, assisted by pupils, recently saved her schoolhouse from 
destruction by a prairie fire. 

The principal of Valley City Normal School got into trouble re- 
cently and had to leave for parts unknown, Miss Emma Bates, 
formerly of Sargent County, now has charge of the school, and will 


3 — —-- 
schools taking part. Several 





probably be made permanent principal. 
Jamestown schools observed Arbor Day by literary exercises of 
an interesting and appropriate character, both ward and central , 





fine trees were | ange Ling: 

trees planted on former occasions, will soon change the 
= ‘A pce into fine groves instead of the naked enclosures 
of previous years. Much credit is due teachers and pupils for the 
exercises arranged in the short time at their disposal. — 

Prof. E. H. Smith, Fargo’s ex superintendent of city schools, 
was recently elected Mayor of Fargo by a handsome majority,—a 
most worthy recognition of the services of an excellent man. 

Lisbon will erect a $16 000 school building the coming summer. 

The present year is distinctly marked by the interest manifested 
in founding and enlarging school libraries throughout the state. 
Most of the towns of importance and many country districts are 
appropriating funds for this purpose. . 

Phe board of education at "Jemaiawe recently authorized Supt. 
Fisher to recommend a list of suitable books to be added to those 
already in the library and made an appropriation of $100 to pur- 
chase the same. 

Supt. Kennedy of Traill County has been elected to a professor- 
ship in the state university at Grand Forks. J 

It is announced that Prof. W. M. West of the State University 
has been elected assistant professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota. By this change North Dakota loses one of her fore- 
moet educators. , 

Ramor is rife that the school lands, recently sold, were disposed 
of illegally. Many deny this charge, claiming that it is only a 
political thrust. ? 

It is earneatly hoped that the charge is false, as the magnificent 
endowment®thus rep'e vented is too precious to be handled carelessly. 
Lands to the value of $1,700,060 have been sold. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The trustees of Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettetown, 
N. J., have reélected Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, D. D., president, for 
a term of five years. Dr. Whitney has been at the head of the 
seminary all through its history, and his reélection is very satisfac- 
tory to all the friends of the Inatitate. 


OHIO. 


The University of Wooster at Wooster Ohio, has jast dedicated 
a thirty five thousand dollar addition to its main building. The 
money for erecting the new structure was raised entirely by sub- 
scription, $10,000, the largest subscription, having been given by 
Selah Chamberlain, Esq., of Cleveland, for whom one part of 
the new structure has been called the Chamberlain wing. On the 
day of the dedication, April 6th, Ex-President Hayes was present 
end delivered an address. A tablet to the deceased president of 
the Board of Trustees, Dr. J. Robinson, was unveiled in the main 
building, and a brief history of his work in connection with the 
founding of the University, and as president of its Board of 
Trustees for twenty two years, was read by Dr. A. A. E. Taylor, 
ex president of the University. The new building is largely due 


to the great energy and enthusiasm of Dr. S. F. Scovel, the Presi-| 


dent. He has labored among the patrons, and especially among 
Presbyterians, to whom the institution belongs, most assiduously 
for four years to secure the means to erect the new edifice. Every 
department will be helped by the advantage of more room, and 
especially will the dopartments of Biology and Chemistry be bene- 
fited since much space has been allotted to them with new and 
improved laboratories. A large and delightful reading room ad- 
joining the library is a feature that every student will appreciate. 
The University of Wooster is now in its twenty-sixth year having 
been opened in 1866. It was founded and is owned by the Synods 
of Obio. It catalogues in all departments about 750 students 
annually. Its medical and law departments are at Cleveland. Its 
present senior class in the literary department at Wooster, has 52 
members. This institution ranks high among the colleges of the 
west. 


Hon. C. C. Miller intends to resign the office of State Com 
missioner of Common Schools as soon as his annual report is 
printed. He will then be free to attend wholly to the Hamilton 
schools, of which he is superintendent. 

The Compulsory Education law has been sustained by tw, 
supreme court decisione.—Cincinnati is to try a genuine home- 
school life for truant. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The senior class of the California (Pa.) State Normal Schoo! ro. 
cently enjoyed a delightful excursion to Washington City, Ti, 
party, which numbered above forty, was chaperoned by Dr. Noxg 
priocipal of the school, and Miss Downer, the critic teacher. Thro 
days were spent at the capital in visiting the numerous places of 
interest. President Harrison courteously received the party at the 
White House. Postmaster-General Wanamaker cordially gracted 
the visitors and addressed them in a brief spsech. Senators Cam. 
eron and Quay met the party by appointment in one of the Senate 
committee rooms, and afterward had them conducted to the re 
served gallery to observe the proceedings of the Senate. The class 
were also very kindly received by Dr. Harris and others at the 
Bureau of Education, and were shown through the various rooms 
of the building. They listened with interest to some remarks by 
Dr. Klemm, exhibiting certain phases of educational work in this 
country and abroad. The trip was made in a apecial car furnished 
by the B. & O. R. R. Co. While in Washington, the party were 
guests at the Ebbitt House. 

Muhlenberg College, at Allentown, is gathering a fund of $50. 
000, in commemoration of completing its first quarter century, in 
Jane. — 

TENNESSEE, 

The city council of Nashville has passed a bill requiring the 
board of education to hold its business meetings publicly. 

Miss Conway of Memphis, principal of a young ladies’ seminary, 
has introdaced the newspaper as a textbook in her classes, and 
keeps leading journals of the country on file in the school library, 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The graduating class of the Wheeling schools this year will be 
the largest in their history, numbering 65,—48 girls and 17 boys. 
The schools will close the last week in June. The Moundsville 
schools close May 19, and those of Fairmont May 12, both having 
good classes. 

Prof. T. C. Miller of the Fairmont High School has a strong 
following on the Republican side for state superintendent, as has 
also Prof. F. H. Crago of Buchanan. Both are good men. The 
state is likely to be close politically. 

The state board of examiners will hold examinations as follows: 
At Wheeling, Ravenswood, and Martinsburg, on Jane 2 and 3; at 
Clarksburg, June 14 and 15; at Huntington, June 15 and 16; at 
Grafton, June 29 and 30, 

The Lindsley Institute of Wheeling,—Prof. John M. Birch, late 
of Japan, principal,—will graduate twenty-two, a larger class than 
usual. Mr. Birch has many friends on the Democratic side who 
would like to see him state superintendent. 

WISCONSIN. 

Edgerton is ready to begin work on a $1,600 school building. 

The University of Wisconsin extension lectures have been very 
popular the past winter, the university being obliged to refuse the 
applications of many communities. A greater number of lecturers 
will probably take the field another winter. 

Arbor Day seems to have been very generally observed by the 
schools of the state. 

About thirty summer schools are advertised to be held in the state 
a J ~ and August. These schools range in length from four 

six weeks. 








UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK—School of Pedagogy. 


HENRY M. MacCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., 


The University School of Pedagogy is purely professixnal upon a 
Mecicine, Law, apd Theology. 


Five Courses: 1, History of Education; 11. Kducational Psychology and Ethics; III, Methodology; 


IV, Educational Literature and Criticism; V, Educational Systems 


Degrees, Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. . Scholarships. Term from Oct. to May. 


Catalogue and circular scat on application. 
Address 


JEROME ALLEN, PH.D, Dean University. Washington Square, NEW YorRK CIiTy, 


New York, Ithaca. 


Chancellor. 
plane with University Schools of 


For circulars write to 
PROFESSOR O. 








ms. ©. SOL 'T’S 


NORMAL MUSIC SGHOOL =< Institute of Vocal Harmony. 


This Institution stands for a principle in teaching vocal music in all of its various departments. Every 





_July 7—August 18. 


Summer Classes for Teachers 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Mathematics, Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Philos- 


ophy, English, French, German, Greek, Latin, Clas- 
sical Archwology, Art, Physical Training. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Fifteenth Annual Session begins Jaly 11, 1892. 
THE OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
THE LARGEST AND THE BEST. " 
THE BEST LOCATION! 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks. 23 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF OBATORY: 3 Weeks. Dr. 
C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 


F. EMERSON, 


School of Applied Ethi ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS : 8 Weeks 22 Profes'rs. 
tN Attendance for 1891 was over 600, from 35 States 

J|and Territories, making this by far the largest 

Plymouth, Mass., July 7--Aug. 17, '92. 


Daily Lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OFf| ments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tu- 


Summer School in the United States. 
Send for Large Circular, givivg full informa 
tion in regard to the outlines of work in all depart 


teacher of vocal music should understand and teach Mr. Holt’s new and original system of Vocal Har | RELIGIONS, and:ETAICS. For Program giving | ition, club and combination rates, board, etc 


mony (to be brought out at Lexington this year), woich secures perfect intonation and natural develop. 
ment of the voice, by educating the soul in the invisible realities of music. Ninth annual session opens 


August 2, and closes August 19, 1892 


Send for circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MASS. 


full particulars apply to the Secretary, 
S. BURNS WESTON, 
118 South Twelfth st., Philadelphia. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods 
WORCESTER, MA8S 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., BALKM, MASS. 











The Sauveur Summer College 


(Removed from Amherst, Mass., and Burlington, to Exeter, N. H.) 
17th Session : July 11th to Aug. 19th. 


For board and rooms address] Miss F. FAULHARBER, Exeter, N. H.; for information, Programme of the 





School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Work’s, address 


eow'Tt DR. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley St., Roxbury, Mass, 


of Languages,,Sea Shore Normal Institute 





MARTHA's 





LANGUAGES.~—SUMMER COURSE. 


BEST ADVANTAGES FOR LEARNING CONVERSATION. 


NORMAL COURSE FOR 
At Chicago, Il. 


At Asbury Park, N. J. 


For circulars address the Berlitz School of Languages, "itor, Chicago. 1iL.; or 


TEACHERS. 


J. C. Coss, Boston. 





JostaH Quincy, Boston, Chairman. 
C. C. CrREEGAN, D.D., Boston. 


| Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Boston. 
| Gen. STEPHEN M. WELD, Boston. 


BEST OF INSTRUCTION. 
MOST POPULAR LECTURES. 


VinEraRD (WesT Cop), 


JULY I8—AUC. II, 1892. 


A. E. WINSHIP, PresiIpenrt, 
Editor Fournal of Education, Boston. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, CHAIRMAN, | 
Advisory Board, Boston, 


ADVISORY BOARD. 

J. M. Frenca, M.D., Mitrorp, Mass 
WILLIAM MINoT, Jr., Boston. 

Col. FRANCIS PEABODY, Jr., Boston 
W. F. Poo.e, LL. D., Chicago. 





* Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


NCIS J. BROWN, President. 


SUMMER SESSION {July 5th to Aug. 15th} At GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 


Large and competent staff of instructors. Each teacher a specialist I i 
8. : ; zectures b } 

America. Recreation combined with culture. Magnificent mountain and lake scenery. By oes Beye A 

ada Near Niagara Falls. For Prospectus address the Secretary and Manager, 


A. C. MOUNTUR, Ontario College of Oratory, Torente, Can. 


N= COMMON SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK. 





— BY — 
A. H. 
C _omprising Questions and Answers on all Common School Studies. — ee 


Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our price for the present is BS1 OO By pat, 
+ 10 cents extra. 


Address New England Publishing Co., s somerser Street, Boston, Mass 


MOST ATTRACTIVE SEASIDE LIFE. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 





Lan : 
i Science, Physical Culture, Elocution, 
penal tat odern ; Art, Cooking School, Journalism, 
I a Sclences, Literature, Music School, Stenography, 
istory, Sloyd, Drawing. Kindergarte®. 


| MODERN METHODS IN EVERY BRANCH. 


6 are Should defer making arrangements for their Summer Outing unt! '?°’ 
our prices and attractions. Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to 


R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, LEBANON. © 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Manchester School Board, at its meeting in 
Juve for the election of teachers, will elect Mise 
C. J. Emmins teacher of drawing, at a salary of 
$1,200. The matter was favorably reported sev- 
eral weeks ago, but action was delayed until the 
annual election. 

In nearly all the graduating exercises of the 
Manchester grammar schools, ‘‘ drills’’ of various 
kinds will have @ prominent place. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


To show the change of sentiment in favor of 
competent supervision, Worcester County may be 
taken as an illustration. Three years ago only 
eight towns and cities employed superintendents. 
The past year the number was increased to forty- 
four. This spring six additional towns voted favor- 
ably, and but one town,—Charlton,—voted out 
after giving the system a trial. 

The following superintendents have recently 
been elected; Mr. C. P. Hall, superintendent of 
the Winchendon-Ashbarnham district; Mr. J. A. 
Pitman of Malden, superintendent of the West 
Boylaton, Boylston, Bolton, and Harvard district ; 
Mr. True M. White, superintendent of Westboro 
and Lancaster; Mr. D. P. Dame of Littleton, 
N. H., superintendent and principal of the Web- 
ster High School, at a salary of $1,800. M;, C. 
KE. Stevens goes from the Holden- Leicester district 
to West Springfield at a salary of $1,500; Mr. 
Justus Dartt, superintendent of Gardner, bas re- 
signed hia position on account of poor health, and 
goes to Springfield, Vt.. his former home, June 1. 
The Agawam- Granville-Southwick and the Holden- 
Leicester districts have not as yet secured superin- 
tendents. 

At a meeting of the Arlington School Board, 
Gardiner Fisher, principal of the Cotting High 
School, tendered his resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the present term. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teacher's Asacciation was held at Willimantic, on 
May 20th, Mr. H. E. Bourne of Norwich Free 
Academy presiding. The first paper upon the 
program was read by Mr. F. H. Beede, of the 
Willimantic High School, and was entitled ‘‘ The 
Work Eastern Conrecticat High Schools are 
Doing. ’’ It proved to be an arraignment of said 
schools for what they are nct doing in science- 
teaching and practical English; and furnished an 
outline for a four years’ course in each subject 


FOR TIRED BRAIN 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., saya: “I gave 
it to one patient who was unable to transact the 
most ordinary business, because his brain was 
‘tired and confused’ upon the least mental exer- 


| which should do away with the unsystematic, 
desultory instruction which now prevails. 

Mr. M. E. Jensen, of Norwich Free Academy, 
was on the list foran address upon ‘Science in 
the High School.’’ His talk proved largely a 
review of his experience with public school pupils, 
who enter the high echool lamentably blind to 
natural phenomena, and unacquainted with the 
world aroundthem. Sci teaching should be- 
gin at the lowest primary grades ; the child should 
be taken early, vigorously, continuously, in order 
to make this instruction practical. 

Superintendent N. L. Bishop, Mr. R. W. Hine, 
and Mr. J. Rossiter of Norwich participated in 
the discussion which followed this address, making 
the point that science-teaching is possible only 
when high school teachers meet those of the gram- 
mar grades at least half way, and when high school 
entrance examinations do not deal with technical 
and often not essential points in the three R's etc. 

Upon the subject of ‘‘ Economy in the Study of 
Arithmetic,” Mr. F. A. Verplank, of Willi- 
mantic, had some practical facts to offer, having 
made a canvass of the town to determine accurate- 
ly just what portions of prescribed arithmetics may 
be utilized in the business lifeof any community. 
He proved the inutility of mach that is taught in 
Least Common Multiple, Greatest Common Divi- 
sor, Interest, Partial Payments, Cube root, Denom- 
inate numbers etc. 

‘* Written Exercies: Shall they be corrected ? 
How shall they be made of the most vaiae to the 
pupil without causing too great a tax upon the 
time and strength of the teacher ?’’ Was the sub- 
ject in regard to which Mr. J. L. Haroun, of 
Taftville, Miss J. L. Spencer, of Norwich, and 
Mr. F. A. Cartis, of Norwich Town advanced a 
number of methods and experiences. Mr. R. W. 
Hine, of Greenville, and Mr. N. L. Bishop, of 
Norwich, answered the question, ‘‘How may we 
raise the moral tone of children?’’ advocating 
among other helps the presentation of worthy 
motives, use of good literature, and nobility of 
character on the part of the teacher. 

Miss L. M. Mott, of the practice schools of the 
Norwich Free Academy, conducted a class exer- 
cise in reading with firat and second year pupils, 
who read fluently a surprising amount of matter 
written by their teacher in regard to flowers and 
twigs which she has gathered on her way to the 
meeting. 

The closing address was given by President G. 
Stanley Hall, of Clark University, Worcester, 
upon ‘* Health and Education.’’ What this coun- 
try has been doing for the physical side of educa- 
tion as contrasted with the ideal school require- 
ments of foreign countries formed the pith of this 
address, which was bristling with interesting 
statistics. 

The following officers were appointed for the 
ensuing year:—President Mr. J. R. Tucker of 
Colchester; Vice-president Mr. G. A. Cadwell of 
Willimantic ; Secretary and Treasure: Mr. Jewett 
of North Windham; Executive committee, Mr. 
Bagnall of Stafford Springs, Miss Riley of Willi- 
mantic, and Miss Bishop of New Londor, 














tion. Immediate benefit and ultimate recovery ; 
followed.”’ Norwich. Eila A. Fanning. 
CARRYING OUT DIRECTIONS. 
“’ bA 
thy! Wanted: Lady teacher of Music and Drawing, $800-$1200. f 7 
Ut Fer State Normal inthe West. The Principal has asked us tof J 0 
oid, | nominate one. ; 00 
4 Wanted: Lady Training teacher, $1,000, For State Nor- 
fi | mal. A first-class woman of experience wantéd. The Principal | 
an has called on us to name two or three candidates. 
i Wanted: Lady Principal of High School, $800. Must be aj 
~~ | lady of marked ability and good disciplinarian. . An Illinois Sup- 
’ a | erintendent has asked usyto recommend such.- 


/ $1,200. We are asked to name 
| in the far West. 
Wanted: A Supervisor of Pri 


| such a teacher for him. 


perience and marked ability. 
ident has asked us to recommend 
Wanted: A teacher of Vocal 
to recommend an a-1 candidate, 
We have been asked by the au 
eral hundred positions. 








| Schools of large city. The Superintendent has asked us to find 


Wanted: A Preceptress, $1,200. Must be a woman of ex 
For a State University. The Pres- 


These are some of the best for ladies. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
o DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Ct en areal nice 


Wanted: A Lady teacher of Elocution and Calisthenics, L - 


a lady for this position for school ' 


mary Work, $1,000. In Public 


$ 


7 


A 


one to him. 


Music, $1,200. Weare asked 


thorities to recommend for sev- 








our younger Southern States. 
‘lous and well adapted to its purpose, and suitably 
furnished with boarding outfit. The Campus consists 
of Six acres for the use of the college. All this prop- 
erly, costing $10,000, will be sold for less than one half 


\ts cost, Terms easy. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. ureau of Educati 


FOR SALE, 

4 well established, well equipped college for both | 
sexes, pleasantly and a located in one of | 
The building is spa- 





E. B on, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, ill 
Hammond Typewriter, a 
‘a Pa PTIRAM ORCUTT, 
(Room 5.) 


8 Somernet &t.. Roston. 
r NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ONE to the Journal of Education will 
** Quarterly Register ef Current Miistery ” 
(81.00 a vear) free. 


ABROAD. 


Germany.—The attendance in the technological 
universities, of which there are nine in the Empire, 
is assuming large proportions. The number of 
regular matriculated students has increased from | 
3,372 in 1890, to 3,567 in 1891, and to 4,883 in 
1892. The following list is interesting, in as much 
as it shows which of these institutions gets the lion’s 
share of patronage. 


Berlin. 1,756 students. 1,159 in 1891. 
Man‘ch, 6120~=C 559 
Carleruhe, 586 ” 501 * 
Hanover, 414 - 308 = 
Stuttgart, 363 a 234 “ 
Darnstadt, 334 = 262 * 
Dresden, 241 be 272 “ 
Braunschweig, 337 ” 122 °° 
Aachen, 210 re ie (C 


These numbers do not include special students. 
If we include these the total number reaches 6,110 
in these nine polytechnica (5,362 in 180{, and 
4,821 in 1890.) From theee statistics it will be 
seen that, though the number of students in the 
old universities has fallen cff during the last few 
years, the number of students of higher education 
has not, for the logs in the uaiversities for the four 
learned professions is fully accounted for by the 
increase in the number of students in polytechnica. 
Thus again we see that in higher education, as in 
all else, people are apt to run in the direction of 
least resistance or greatest demand. Physicians, 
lawyers, preachers and profersors are over plenty ; 
architects, civil engineers, mining engineers, in- 
ventors, etc., are in demand, and have been for 
some years. The government, which has ils hand 
ou the pulse of the people, saw what was needed 
and established with a lavish expenditure of money 
these nine ‘‘ modern universities,’’ and the result 
is most satisfactory in every way.—Cologne Ga- 
zelte. 


STATE oF On10, City oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas Counry, 

FRANK J. CHENEY make oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of FRANK J. CHENEY 
& Co., doing business in the City of Toledo, 
County and State aforesaid, and that said firm 


be 





secure a year’s subscription to the| 





100 SONGS tor a % cont stamp. Bons & Yours, Gesu, 0. 


will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOI 
LARS for each and every case of CATARRH tha 
cannot be cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CurRK. FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrb Cure is taken internally aud acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
J. CHENEY & CO., ToLEDo, O. 


ti 
{amar | 


| 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES FROM 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Jane 16-17: Indiana Co. Supts. ; Indianapolis. 

Jane 21-23: Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs, Warrensburg. 

une : Kentucky State Assoc.; Paducah. 

June 28-30: Alabama Educational Association ; 
Birmingham. 

June 28-30: Ohio State Assoc. ; Cleveland. 

Jaly 5-7: West Virginia Association. 

July 5-7: Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Beaver Falls. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

July 6-9: Southern Educational Assoc. ; Atlanta. 

July 12-15: National Assoc. ; Saratoga. 

July 26-28: Tennessee State Assoc. ; Tullahoma. 

Massachusetts Teachers’ Association ; Springfield, 
Thankgiving week. 

Deo, 27-29: Montana State Assoc. ; Missoula. 





CHAUTAUQUA! 





Grand Teachers’ Excursion to Chautauqua Lake, 
Friday, July let, 1892, via D. L. and W. R. R. 
Round trip only $10.00. Trains leave New York, 
foot of Barclay or Christopher Street, Friday, 
Jaly Ist, 1892, at 9 o’elock P. M. 

Special Features.—The rovnd-trip ticket entitles 
each holder to a breakfast at Bath, and lurcheon, 
on the train, provided the committee are notified 
one week in advance. Returning, a trip to Niag- 
ara Foalle, and the privilege of a stop-over at 
Elmira for Watkins Glen. For farther informa- 
tion address Miss C, A. TEAL, 214 Halsey Street, 
Brooklyn. 


Dr. E. A. JENNINGS, in Humanity and Health, 
says: “ The Ferris ‘Good Sense’ Corset Waist ia 
an admirable substitute for the corset, especially 
for growing children. A well-made bias-cut cor- 
set upon a grown person may not ipjare the human 
form, but it is barbarious to put corsets on young 
children before the bones and soft parts are ma- 
tured. Sensible mothers will adopt the corset 
waist, and they can be worn as early as six months 
with comfort to the little ones. They take off the 
pressure and sustain the weight of skirts, and form 
an excellent support for the elastic garters worn by 
children. Mothers adopt the ‘ Ferris Corset 
Waist’ if they desire healthfal children, and health- 
ful children mean beautiful ones.’’ 





”™ PISO'S CURE FOR 


i CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good, Use 
il in time. Sold by druggists, 


“CONSUMPTION 





gg Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 








STATE NORMALS. 


‘“ BEFORE THE 


y GRADUATE, 


Give your Senior Class a taste of the great [new] book, 


Aristotle and the Ancient Educational Ideals, 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D.” 


I2mo, net $1.00. 


The State Normal at Westfield, Mass., is a good example to follow. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, 
AND BOOKSELLERS, 


743-745 Broapway, New York. 





TEACHERS WANTEDswitsii Wee. 


Working for the WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITI 


of the World ir. Now published monthly. 


N ILLUSTRATED. Authentic Organ 


During Fair wee . %It makes a COMPLETE 


rid’s Fair. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE FAIR. Send 2@0¢c, for terms and paper containing colored views of buildings, 
Also, AUTHENTIC BIRD’S-EYE VIEW, showing in one panoramic scene the Columbian 


Exposition and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. 
Every teache 


$1.2.) Send 40c. for Chart and terms. 


Sixe 28x44. (Retail 
rand schoo! should have this chart. : 


Al QO» WORL 'S FAIR ALBUM, containing colored Lithographs and descriptions of buildings. 
(Retuit we.) Send 25c. for Album an 


terms. 


Or send 75c. for all three above. 


JAMES B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St,, CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





TYPE WRITING 
BOOK- KEEPING, &, 


5 i 0 R T at Boston Commercial College, 
No. 1 Beacon St. (cor Tremont), ul A N D 
* 


Summer term. Individual in- 
struction. Send for circular. 
of boys and girls have acquired 
the art of desigaing by home stud 
from the GEOMETRIGRAPH boo 
of designs and instructions, a nickel plated combination 
drawing instrument with each book, sent by mail for 


25 cents tal note, b 
WS. GRIFFITHS, 851 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED, 


Next September, as an assistant in one of our best 
New England Academies a (male) teacher of Elo- 
cution, who has the skill and experience necessary 
to train students to become good readers and speak 
ers, and who is also well qualified to teach classes in 
English studies. Fan or the right man, $1000. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a family boarding school in a large and eee 
New York city, next September, a lady teacher 0 
French, German, Latin, and Music,—an American 
lady who has studied abroad. Salary $400 an 
home, Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 











ete. 
f condition, havin 


WANTED, 


| Lady teachers of every grade for our public schools, 


with salaries varying from $30 to $50 per month. 
Normal graduates preferred, but many others 
accepted. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a first-class Academy in the 


State of New York. a lady teacher, qualified to teach 
Drawing (Prang ae Latin, Greek, and Higher 


English. Salary. . Apply at once, to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


A variety of valuable SCHOOL FURNITURE, con- 
sisting of some 80 school desks, with chairs and a 
teacher’s desk ; settees. book cases, a fine, large 
mounted globe and tellurian, modern maps, cabinet 
of minerals and shells in cases, philosophical 
apparatus, pianos, including one parlor grand; 
parlor, chamber, and cining room furniture, carpets, 

ete., etc. All said articles are in excellent 
been used in a first class ladies’ 
city boarding school, and will be sold as a wholo 


d/| or in part, to suit the purchaser, on the most reason 


able terms. Apply to 
PP RIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Some Recent 


Tithe. 


The Scarlet Letter, ° . . , . 
Shadows of the Stage, ° ° ’ . 
Shakespeare’s England, . ° . . . 
Calmire, j ’ . 


Men and Events Forty Years Ago, ° ° . 
Looking Out on Life, ° p : . 
The Kaleidoscope, . 


New Chapters in Greek History, 


France and England in America, ° "to 
A Girl’s Winter in India, . . ° ° 
Lays and Legends, ° ° ° 


Child’s Garden of Song, . ° ° 
Social and Literary Papers, P ° 
Pride and Prejudice, ; . ° ‘ 
Elements of Logic, P e ° é 
Signs in St. John’s Gospel, . ° ° ° 
The Human Mind, ° ° i 


Don Branlio, ° ° ° : ° ° e 
The Jew at Home, ° e 5 ° ° 
Grammar Lessons, . ° ’ ° ° 


Business Bookkeeping, 


Dante’s Divine Comedy, IIl., P . 
Cardinal Manning, ° ‘ ° ° ° 
Evolution of Christianity, . ’ . F 


Publications. 


Price. 








Author. Publisher. ' 

Hawthorne Jobn B. Alden, New York $ 25 

Winter Macmillan & Co, * oi i. 

“ “ “ o o 7 
“ “ oe ai 1 

Grinnell D. Lothrop Co, Boston 2 50 

“— i He 2 

Gardner G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Boston 5 00 

Parkman Little, Brown & Co, Boston 

Car nter “ “ “ 

Nesbit Longmans, Green & Co,N Y 1 bs 

i ia) “ A) 7 

Shackford Roberts Bros, Boston 1 25 

Austen “6 66 + 2 59 

Hyslop Chas. Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 00 

Hutchinson - id se : 3 00 

D. Appleton & Co, N Y 

Bell “6 Ad - 1 00 

Pennell “ ae 

MacCabe Ginn & Co, Boston ‘ 4 

Ga “ “ ry 

Norton Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost. 1 25 

Hutton ” = = = 1 00 

Abbott sg ss s 1 25 
CO TS a ATT i a 





"Se'The Library of American Literatures 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. s&s 





By E. C. Sted- 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 

WE invite special attention to the new advertise- 
ment on the last page of the JOURNAL of this 
week, of A. M. Lumbard, New Bedford, Mass., 
of Photographs adapted for use in teaching the 
Historic Schools of Architecture and Ornament. 
No more gratifying evidence can be given of our 
country’s growth in culture, than the interest that 
is now shown in the department of Art in the 
schools and colleges and special institutions of the 
republic. This series of 24 Photographs are of 
superior quality and are reasonable in price. 
They suppiement Ruskin’s descriptions in ‘‘ Stones 
of Venice’’ better than could any series of en- 
gravings. 

Henry T. Bailey, State Supervisor of Drawing 
for Massachusetts, says what we think is true, that 
** they will be welcomed by all earnest students and 
progressive teachers of art. Such photographs 


ought to be in every Grammar, High, and Nor- 
mal school in the country.’’ 





REMEMBER that more teachers are placed by 
Bureaus in June, July, and August than during the 
remaining months of the year. THkr NATIONAL 
LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 
with the headquarters centrally located, and a 
local branch office in each state and territory, all 
co-operative, is very popular, and has extensive 
patronage on account of its superior plan and effi- 


cient work. Registration in any state branch se- 
cures enrollment in all and the aid of each. Send 
for new illustrated circulars and names of State 
Managers to FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Central Office. 


oe 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save gage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
io ees = UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ra) x 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conventences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, aud eevated railroads to all depots. You 


can lie better for less money at the Grand Union | 82 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 

IT only takes you 84 hours to go via Union Pa- 
cific, the Overland Route, from Kansas City to 
Portland, on The Pacific Coast Limited. An 
Elegant Solid Vestibuled Train leaves Kansas City 
at 10:45 a.m., daily, and arrives at Portland at 
10:45 p.m. the third day. Only one change of 
cars en route via the Union Pacific. 


— A weather profit,—an income on the sale of 
overshoes.— Washington Star. 


MID THE MOUNTAINS, 


There’s a charm about the mountains 
That you never can forget, 
If you linger in their shadows for a day. 
And you'll find your troubled bosom 
Filled with sorrow and regret 
When the time comes to tear yourself away. 


LOW RATES TO CHAUTAUQUA. 


Special arrangement has been made with the 
railways by which Chantanquans and other New 
Englanders who expect to visit Niagara and 
Chautauqua during the coming summer, may ob- 
tain greatly reduced rates. The summer schedales 
of lectures, concerte, and entertainments, are un- 
usually attractive, and the catalogue of instruction 
offers the widest range of study. Full information 
with regard to the special railway rates, board at 
Chautauqua, and other details, may be obtained 
upon application to W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





—‘‘Paw’’ said little Tommy Figg. ‘‘ I heard 
Mr. Watts say that great men’s sons never did any 
good. I ain’t a great man’s son, am 1?’’ Up to 
a late hour Mr. Figg’s mind had not found a suffi- 
ciently diplomatic answer.—Jndianapolis Journal, 





Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP ’”’ has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





—‘‘ Well, Mr. Brovson,’”’ said a dominie, ‘I 
hope you derived profit from the services this 
morning.’ ‘‘Sir,’’ returned Bronson, inclining to 
be indignant, ‘‘I assure you I drop business on 
a Sunday, and attend church with no hope of 
profit.’’— Tid -Bits. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician,. retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
‘ormula of a simple vegetable a for the speedy 
d permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
tree of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring — tae eh ent a by addressing, with 
q 8 r, W. A. NoyEs, 820 Powers’ 
Rloak, Rochester. wey ,° , 


anw 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The North American Review for June covers 
a wide field of the thought and the activities of 
the day. ‘‘ The Harrison Administration ’’ is dis- 
cussed, on the one hand with commendation by 
Senator Dawes of Massachusetts, and Senator 
Dolph of Oregon, and with condemnation from the 
standpoint of party principals and policy, by Sena- 
tor Colquitt of Georgia. Karl Blind has an article 
on ‘*Modern Revolutions and Their Results, 
Mr. Halstead offers a solution of the silver ques- 
tion. Sir J. Wm. Dawson, in ‘ Prehistoric Times 
in Egypt and Palestine,’ indicates the di8coveries 
that have been made in ancient history by modern 
research. Mr. William A. Camp explains the 
the origin, methods, and power of “ The New 
York Clearing House.’? Hon. Dorman B. Eaton 
treats of a political danger to our institutions in 
“The Perils of Re-electing Presidents.’’ In 
“The Fatare of Westminster Abbey,’’ Arch- 
deacon Farrar urges the enlargement of the great 
temple. Professor R. L. Garner describes the 
methods that he will use in Africa, where he 
will seek to discover the language of the anthro- 
poid spes. ‘“‘A Modern Form of Insanity ’’ is 
written by Dr. Henry Smith Williams of the Ran- 
dall’s Island Hospitals. ‘‘The Servant-Girl’s 
Point of View’? is by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr. 
Ouida writes on ‘‘ The Penalties of a Well-Kuoown 
Name.’’? Edward Bellamy describes the ‘' Prog- 
ress of Nationalism in the United States.’? The 
shorter articles embrace ‘‘ College Republicans,”’ 
by J. Lockwood Dodge; “The Decadence of 
Dickens,’’ by Charles Townsend Copeland ; 
‘* Women as Human Beings,’’ by Marion Harland ; 
and an article of much interest to teachers on ‘‘A 
Too-Long Vacation,’’ by Prof. Chas. F. Thwing, 
President of Adelbert College. Price, $5.00 
a year; single numbers, 50 cents. New York: 
3 East 14th Street. 


— Scribner’s Magazine for June haa for ita fron- 
tispicce the striking engraving ‘‘On the Great 
Cattle Trail,’’ drawn by A. Castaigne. The valu. 
able series on ‘‘ The Poor in Great Cities’’ is con- 
tinued, “ Life in New York Tenement Houses,’’ 
by Rev. Wm. T. Elsing, being the topic for this 
number. The great value of Mr. Elsing’s paper 
consists in the definite suggestions which he makes 
for the work that can be applied by many charitable 
societies. The illustrations have been drawn by 
Charles H. Broughton, who representa what he 
has actually seen. A. F. Jaccaci describes ‘An 
Ascent of Mt. A‘:na.’’ Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett explains “he Drary Lane Boys’ Club,’ 
origin and prospects. David Swing, D.D., con- 
tributes to the ‘‘ Historic Moment’’ series ‘‘A 
Memory of the Chicago Fire,’’ which is a graphic 
word-picture of what he saw and felt on the night 
of October 8, 1871. Prof. N. S. Shaler contri- 
butes a finely illustrated article on ‘‘ Sea-Beaches.”’ 
Charles Moreau Harger writes on ‘‘ The Cattle 
Trails of the Prairies,’ illustrated with striking 
pictures by A. @astaigne. The fiction of the num- 
ber includes an installment of ‘‘ The Wrecker,’’ 
and Robert Grant’s novelette, ‘‘ The Reflections of 
a Married Man,’’ is concluded. There are poems 
by A. Lampman, Grabam R. Tomson, and John 
W. Chadwick. Price, $3 00 a year; single num: 
bers, 25 cts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





— The New England Magazine for Jone open- 
with a comprehensive article on ‘‘Art in Chicago,”’ 
by Lucy B. Monroe, a well-known Chicago critic. 
The article is finely illustrated with reproductions 
of old masters, and canvases by contemporary 
Chicago artists. “The Government of Cities”’ is 
a review of this question by Moorfield Story. 
Edwin A. Start con'ributes a dascriptiin of the 
work and life at the Hampton Institute, Virginia, 
and gives a sketch of General Armstrong, the 
founder of the institution. Edward G. Porter 
writes an entertaining account of the discovery 
of the Oregon. Three of the leaders of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, Rov. Francis E. Clark 


Removed ~ ey. 
ery vestige of (‘g- 
' tarrh in the Head 
\no matter how 

ad the case, or 
of how long stand 
ing, by Dr. Sage's 
Catarrh Remedy, 
Not only Catarrh 
itself, but all the 
troubles that come 
from it — they're 
: rfectly and per- 
mgnently cured by its mild, soothing, cleans. 














ing and healing properties. 
f you could only be sure of that, it’s 
enough. 


The proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Remedy try 
to prove it to you. They are sure enough of 
it—a record of 25 years, with thousands of 
the most hopeless cases, has satisfied them— 
but how can they prove it to you? There's 
no better way than with money. So they 
say this, and they mean it: “if we can’t cure 
your Catarrh, no matter what your case js, 
we'll pay you $500 in cash. There’s a chance 
that you can’t be cured, but it’s so small that 
we're willing to take it.” 

What more can they say or do to convince 

ou ? 

. Isn’t that enough ? 











the aims and metheds of this Christian movement, 
‘* The Outlook and the Opportunity” deals with 
the possible fature of the society and the work. 
Henry Collins Walsh contributes a gossipy par 
on ‘* Three Letters from Hancock to Dorothy Q.” 
Herbert M. Sylvester has a second paper in the 
* Romance of Casco Bay’’ series. Walter Black- 
burne Hart contributes an essay on ‘ Catholicity 
in Literature.’’ Sarah Knowles Bolton writes 
a fine poem, ‘‘ Broken Measures,’’ and 7 tella 
Cocke has a Decoration Day poem, ‘‘ The Blue 
and the Gray.’’ Mary L. Adams has a story, A 
Poor Millionaire.’ Edwin D. Mead writes the 
Editor’s Table, dealing with the personality and 
work of his confrére Edward Everett Hale, and the 
Churches and Manicipal Government. Price, $3 
a year; single copies, 25 cts. Boston: 86 Federal 
Street. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for Jane con- 
tains Dr. White’s 16th chapter in “ The Warfare 
of Science,’ and ‘' The Retreat of Theology in 


the Galileo Case.’’ George L. Kilmer gives an 
account of “ First Actions of Wounded Soldiers.”’ 
A sketch of “The Ancient Civilization of 
America ’’ is contributed by Prof. J. S. Newbury. 
An illustrated paper by Prof. C. V. Riley, on 
“The Yucca Moth and Yucea Pollination’’ gives 
the curious operations of one of the insect aiders 
of plant fertilization. An article by Appleton 
Morgan, is entitled ‘‘A Railway Court of Last Re- 
sort.’’ In “The Survival of the Unfit,’’ Dr. H. D). 
Chapin points out that the vicious and defective 
classes are becoming a greater and greater burden. 
* The Relation of Biology to Sociology ’’ is pointed 
out by Dr. Lewis G. Janes. The question ‘' What 
are Diatoms?’’ is answered in an illustrated arti- 
cle by Emily L. Gregory. There is an account of 
‘* Korean Mountains and Mountaineers,’ by ©. 
W. Campbell, and the nature and the source of 
our ‘‘ Pestiferous Plants,’’ are popularly stated by 
Prof. Byron D. Halstead. In ‘* Dust and Fresh 
Air,’’ T. Pridgin Teale tells how to keep out dust 
and soot from drawers, cupboards, etc. There are 
several short articles of much interest. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 centa a namber; * 
year. 


— Annals of the American Academy of Politica 
and Social Science for May, contains able articles 
of a very timely character. They are on the 
Practical Workings of the Australian System of 


Voting in Massachusetts,’’ by Richard H. Dana; 
‘* The Merits and Defects of the Pennsylvania bs!- 
lot Law of 1891,’’ by Charles C. Binney; ~ 

Third Revolution,” by E. P. Cheney; “ River 





and Harbor Bills,’’ by Emory R. Johnson; *' !0- 


Amos R. Wells, and John Willis Baer, deseribe | dian Edueation,”’ by Frank W. Blackmar; and 4 








An Extraordinary Razor | 


Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thin 
and flexible as never to require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in it a among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION, $2.00 in buffalo handle; 
$3 00 in ivory. rey razor, to be genuine, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street. San Francisco, Cal., the only place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C. O. D, 


>NEW ARC LAMP 
| COLLEGE PROJECTOR 


& | 


FOR INCANDESCENT 
. CURRENT. 








When you seem to sigh for sugar 
In the coffee of your life; 

And grief down in your pathway seems to swoop; 
Just go down to the depot 

With your sweetheart or your wife, 
And take a little turn around the “ Loop.”’ 


“The Loop,”’ one of the most noted feate of 
modern engineering skill, is located on the Union 
Pacific near Georgetown, Colorado, and about 50 
miles from Denver. — Cy WARMAN, 








Journal of Education will secure 


ONE one year’s subscription to the 


GEOGRAPHICAL MAGASINR (monthly, $2.00 a 
year) free. 


The finest quality 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully w 
- a - Write for Catalogue and Prices 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
NEW Yearly Subscription to the THE VAN DULEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNAT 
1,0. 





_ ' 
i fPBSOLUTELY DY D> 
Al wh —e STEA=L Gur. 
i. iW | SEND FOR CIRCULAR To 
BS 

} 


WQUEEN'8. Co. 








Musical, far sounding, and highl - 
factory Bells for Schools, Chace he ~4 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


| 





of Bells for Churches, 


irranted, P) 
( t 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG ‘BUREAU OF EDUCA TION, 
No. 8 Somerset St. Boston. 











} Foot Power 


Barne Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
and Manual Trainin 
Schools. Specia 
prices to Educational Institutions. 
: Catalogue and Price List free by mail. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
949 RUBY STRERT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
e J. LL. HAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





| 


| 


UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS, 

USEFUL TO ALL 

TEACHERS, 


is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpeosive. 


THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR is that instrument. re 
produces a large number of exact copies from any al 
quiek writing, drawing. music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Samp'e 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 86.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of ©, BENSINGER & (0. 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 














RemedyF ree. INSTANTRELIEF. Fina) 
cure in 1l0days.Never returns; no purge; 
no salve; no suppository. A victim tried 


in vain every remedy has discovered & 
simple cure, which he wil] mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3290, New York City,5.) 


———— 





JOSEPH 


STEEL” PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


G' LLOT?S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351; 
170, 601 E. F., 332%, 

and his other styles- 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


a 








KINDERGARTEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W. J, 
SCHERMERHORN A 00. 
8 East 14th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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June 2, 1892, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








discussion on the ‘‘ Economic Theory of Machines,’’ 
by Augusto Graziani. Notes and book reviews 
complete a very valuable number. Edmund J. 
James the editor is doing the nation essential ser- 
vice by his efforts in developing intelligent citizen- 
ship in this periodical. Price, $6.00 a year; sin- 


gle numbers, $1.25 Philadelphia: Academy of 


Political and Social Science. 


— Outing opens its May number with the first 
installment of J. William Fosdick’s account of his 
trip by wheel from Havre to Paris, though what is 
undoubtedly one of the most delightful regions in 
the world for a bicycle trip. Those to whom a 


bicycle and French pipes offer no attraction, will 
hardly escape a longing to be with Thomas Stev- 
ens, who has got his little ‘‘ Jalia’’ across from the 
Rhine to the Danube by wagon, and is just begin- 
ning the long voyage down the latter. ‘‘A Bout 
with a Kingfisher,’”’ tells of a fishing trip in North- 
ern Canada, while ‘‘ Nomad”? tells of a day’s sport 
with gun and canoe. Francis Trevelyan tells of 
the eastern race courses, in his article upon the 
American turf. The article is accompanied by a 
full-page pictare of the noble Salvator. Jessie 
O’Donnell’s ‘‘ May Rides,’’ and ‘‘ Saddle and 
Sentiment’’ maintain the standard of the former 
numbers, Harvard men can bear ‘‘ Seeing Bob 
Cook win the day for Yale,’’ with fond recollec- 
tions of the performance of Bob Cook’s pets last 
June, while the finely illustrated article by John 
Corbin, upon the training of the Harvard intereol- 
legiate team of 1891, shows plainly the reasons 
which have made the Crimson so often invincible 
upon the track. There is an interesting account 
of the international field trials of last November. 
New York: Outing Co. (Limited). $3 a year. 


—The spring number of Shakespeariana com- 
pletes two articles, one of considerable interest, 
and the other of even greater value to the 
student of Elizabethan literature; the biography 


of Inigo Jones, and the second paper of George 
Hallam’s contributions to a history of Shakes- 
pearian criticisms. A discussion of the three 
parts of ‘‘ Henry the Sixth ’’ is opened, and H. P. 
Harman gives a short treatment of Shakespeare’s 
connection with Oxford, and with Mistress Dave 
vant, which their son made D'Avenant. The reat 
of the number contains some truly astonishing 
sweet tempered remarks upon Messrs. Farnival, 
Browning Rolfe, Bacon, Mrs. Pott, Arbuthnot, 
et al, closing with a couple of paragraphs in which 
the name Bankside Shakespeare may be noticed by 
the attentive reader. New York: Quarterly. $2 
perannum. Leonard Scott Publication Co. 





MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Germania, for May; terms, $2.00 a year. Man 
chester, N. H. 

Historia for June; terms, $1.00 a year. Chicago: 
Historia Co. 

The Chaperone, for May; terms, $3.00 a year. St. 
Louis: 217 Commercial Building. 

The Chautauguan, for June; terms, $2 00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dr T. L. Flood. 

rhe American Naturalist, for May; terms, $400 a 
year. Philadetphia: Binder & Kelly. 

Notes and Queries, for June; terms, $1 00 a year. 
Manchester, N. H.: 8.C. & L. M. Gould, 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for May; 
terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co 


_Komance, for June; terms, $250 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Co. 
The Forum, for June; terms, $5.00 a year. New 


York: The Forum Pub, Co, 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. RK. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on ray 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 








F you want FRENCH BOOKS of any 

description,—School Books, Standard Books, 
Novels, &€c ,—send to William BR. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer of French Books, S51 
and S53 Sixth Avenue, New Work, Cat- 
alogues on application. Importations promptly 
made, 





EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, ‘71 Bresdwar, 
PUBLISH : 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Readers. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature, 
Hutchisen’s Physiclogy and Miygiene. 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westinke’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Kaub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. i 
Peterson's Constitution. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


THE EMPIRE: and the British People. Beau- 


itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 

seal delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
p, -’sed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
colnnes Foom use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
fave of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
pad po. and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
“2 erous and of excellent quality.” —Jour. of Education, 








VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A firat-clasa 


for any pee ga arm ee ow Military Drill under 
ell 


best school for your boy and girl. 


(HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ABTS, 
E. R. RUGGLES. _ 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and 
school, Newbury, —- £ xeter Street ton 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., 


Opposite Grace Church. NEW VORK. 


_The most centrally located hotel in the 
city, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. Recently enlarged by a 
new and handsome addition that doubles its 
former capacity. The new Dining Rocm is 
one of the finest specimens of Colonial Dec- 
oration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


yiplomas 


| . ° 

4| Engraved, New and special designs fo order, 
EA=S)) Handsome lithograpbed Blank Di lomas in. 

~, Stock adapled to any school. Biplomas fila 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the printer, engtaved 
dirctl from phdlograph, or from pen-and-ink drawing. 
Resolutions}estiryonials, memorials, engrossed and illuminated. 
We refer tohe Board of Educdlion, City of Chicago, whose work we do. . =. 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


- Geachers’ eanencies. 


i ete ant TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
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Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855, 
3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BipGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. 


Teachers Wanted: 
s 
O. M. Sutton,Winchester, Tenn. Send stamp. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 

OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
est references turnished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 


150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
EW YORK CITY. 





Teachers Wanted, 
For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
the United States. Write and learn about the won- 
derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica 
tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 








re 7 Tremont Place,|3 Union Square,;106 Wabash Av., 


— Gfeachers’ Agencies. 


NOTHING is more amusing than the confidence with which some school-boards announce that ‘they will have 
nothing to do with Teachers’ Agencies. “If ae were from an Agency we would not consider you 
for a minute,” they often say to our candidates. who have been instructed not to tell how they happened to know 
that there was a vacancy. But asa matter of fact a school-board that gets a man not connected with an Agency, 
is pretty sure to get a man whose record cannot stand the tests of an Agency's investigation. For a majority of the 
best teachers the country over, men and women, principals and assistants, superintendents and college professors, 
are enrolled in one or more Agencies, and ought to be. T D0 against Agencies has either been refused en- 
Put this down for a rule, that a teacher who rails 0 rollment because of his record, or has tried to 
sneak out of a jast bill for securing a position. There are 350 Regents’ schools in New York, ‘and the present 
principals of more than 250 of them, and the best 250, have been enrolled upon our own list. So the School Board 
f it gets a fairly good man will get an Agency man any way, and the only question is whether it shall get him 
through the Agency, with the help and acknowledged responsibility of the Agency, or only through notification, 
without any responsibility on the part of the Agency. In the one case it will write to the WITH AGENCIE 
Agency, get two or three picked men to select from, make ita choice, and elect a first-class S. 
man before outsiders know anything about it. In the other it will have an influx of candidates from dozens of 
Agencies, got bewildered in the multitude of applicants, and probably pick out the crookedest stick in the crowd. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 








Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Wehave notime now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have 
Suffice it to say, we have over a thousand on our books. and 


Busy Season : are getting new ones daily. They are in all lines of edu. 


cational work, and in all Be of the country; nearly all direct from employers. Send for Hand Book and 
circulars. Address )}. J. ALBERT, Manager, The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BBIDGE & SCOTT, Managers. 110 Tremont Street, Boston. 
We have secured a large number of desirable positions for experienced teachers who have been success- 
ful in their work, and for inexperienced teachers who have had good training and who bave been willing 
to accept comparatively small salaries to begin, because of their bag es nay To all such teachers we 
extend an invitation to register with us, as the probabilities of our helping such are so strong as to lead us 
to believe that our business relations would be mutually beneficial. Registration blanks and circulars free. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
402 Richardson Blk,/120% So.Spring S8t.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
Chattanooga,Tenn.’| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 




















Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chieago, Ill. 
TEACHERS’ We invite competent and well qualified teachers for all departments of 
LBAN ACENCY. school work, whether experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge 
our best effort: to advance their interests, We are securing positions for such teachers at all seasons 
of the year, and if you are contemplating a change it will certa | pay you to register with us. 
Send stamp for W. A. CHOATE & Co., } Pree ARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. oprs. 24 State Street, Albany. New York. 











Application Form. 
Fall vacancies te be filled early; College President, 


P a. Ed. Bureau, $3,500; Prof. of Chemistry, $2,200; 10 College Professors, 
$1000-$1800; 8 High School Principals $800-$900; $1500 -$1800; ete, 
Allentown, 


2 Music Directors, $800-$1100; 2 Superinterdents, Business trans- 
acted in all the States. 13th year. Circulars free. lL. B. LANDIS, Pp a 
e 


astern Teachety Agency, 


Registration Form 
sent on request. 








Teachers wanted immediately for 
good positions and good salaries. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE WANTED at this Agency. 
FI R ST- C LAS S TEA C H E R S For the present we do not charge 
a registration fee, therefore we 
cannot afford to spend time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualifications and uncertain success. Good 
teachers are wanted, and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. College and Normal 

















Restex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
~ Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


boarding school for both sexes 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Academic, Music, Art. arte 

. 6 


stocked farm in connection. The 
Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


Army officer. 








____ PROFESSIONAL. 





Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. _ 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 











further jculars apply at the 


. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Rvusssgxu1, Principal. 








Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 


S™1k NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATE 
principal, 


FRAMINGHAM, Masa. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


HOOL, BR MAgss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 








Quik NOBMAL SOHOOL, SALEM Mass. 
Prin 


demic and Seminary Courses, including Preparatory 
Course for best Eastern Colleges. 


contains Library, Laboratories, Recitation Rooms, 
and Art Studios; steam heat, electric lights.’ Unsur- 
passed location. 
A Complete History of Britain| per year. 


For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
cipal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G@. GpeexovuGH. Prineipal. 





OXFORD, OHIO. 
MISS LEILA S. MCKEK, PRINCIPAL. 
Thirty-eighth year opens Sept. 7, 1892. Full Aca- 


Complete courses 


n Music, Elocution, and Art. New Alumpz Hall 


Campus, 65 acres. 





Lake Erie Seminary 
FOR WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 





Vor sale at all boo 
receipt of publtohon emsenee, or will be matled upon 


Has a call for a ‘‘ theoretical and 
of Electrical Engineering,’’ t 
for the man qualified to fill it. Candidates should! there is a special call for a boys’ or girls’ school of 
Terms, $200 | apply to 


e 147 THROOP Bt., CHICAGO, ILL. graduates are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances for securing a 
——————————————————————— FOO position. Send stamp To DAY for blank. ’ 
: . . W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager of UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Educational /nstitutions. [Established in 1880.) 44 East Fourteenth St, NEWYORK. 
COLLEGES. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers poeens change at {°° Cc. RB. RUGGLES & CO. a 


d those wishin 
an inereased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Business-like | AMERICAN 





FOR REGISTRATION ; commission only. 


service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teachers, or | 

No FEE Tutors for public or private Schools, Academies, Colleges, SCHOOL 
or Families. Vacancies in variety, — many of the best. Blanks for stamp. BUREAU. 
P. V. HUYSSOON, A.M., 2 West Fourteenth St., New York. | Estab. 1885. 





New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,000,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as duripg the 
current year. 

Dr. ORCUTT : —I have just accepted the position of| 
first assistant in the State St. High School at Hacken- 


Dear Sir: —I shall be glad, 
as opportunity offers, to re- 


, N. J., of which vacancy you notified me. Salary,| commend your Agency to 
Sn. Please accept my earnest thanks for your kindly | my ee ane pops. an 


istance. ( 
interest and assis Nat'l Normal Univ’y, 


M. ALICE SNODGRASS. | 
2 | Lebanon, O. 


203 Summer Ave., Newark, N.J., May 2,’92. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No charge to school officers for 


services rendered. Forms and circul ent free. Address or call upon 
’ cll, ™ aoe vi . HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 





me | > The National League of 
i —ap }-- } Pf 
| Bama Sg Ake State Teachers Bureaus. 
«none ep Cul gs i Jf? ~The League consists of a State Bureau in each State. 
meer = 7 Enrollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 
Lf you want a position or a teacher of anv kind, anywhere, 
at any time, write or telegraph the address below. 
No CHARGE TO EMPLOYERS. 
Send for New Illustrated Circular. Send for List of State 
Managers to FRANK E, PLUMMER, General Manager, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
REGISTER TO-DAY. (Central Office.) 


/ he N. E 7 Bureau of Education A eh yo Radig one Bog ae an 4 for a 


ractical teacher | day school for boys and girls ? Said building is lo- 
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It is a desirable position | cated in one of our most delightful N. E. cities where 
this character, For particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 





[ NCREASED SALARIES are obtained through as. For the, best pesitowaee™ 


Manager TEACHERS’ CO. OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


46 Bromfield St., Boston. 
The Principal of Bethel (Vt.) High School says: . 
“It gives me ao B.., satisfaction to recommend the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New 








T 
HOMAS NELSON & SONS, 88 K, 17th St., New York: 





please mention thie Journal, 





ve: pret pit England to all enterprisin 
HEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS ' Mr. Spaulding conducts thts Association. 
| which he ie competent.” 


. f ood teacher being without a position as long as 
‘inoue. “Le Et. overt er may expect to obtain the position fot 
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School Music, 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Children’s School Songs for Primary Class. 
with rudiments and exercises. A collection of 139 


EDUCATION. 


ool 


JOURNAL OF 





352 


A VALUABLE LIST! | For the Sch 
| ‘How to Write Clearly. 











as . 112 pages. Price. 35 cts ; $3 60 per do 
e ED # “ante Srepaid. First Steps im Song Heading ao: ™ 
A PPR O V RULES AND EXERCISES ON ENGLISH | fo on classes and private teaching: ry 


COMPOSITION. By the Rev. EDWIN A. 
Appott, M.A., Head Master City of London 
School. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


‘How to Tell the Parts 
of Speech. 


|AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. By Rev. Epwin A. ABBOTT, 
D.D., Head Master of the City of London 
School. American Edition. Revised and 
enlarged by JNo. G. R. MCELROY, Professor 
of the English Language in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


How to Parse. 


AN ATTEMPT TO APPLY THE PRINCI. 
PLES OF SCHOLARSHIP TO ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. With Appendices in Analysis, 
Spelling, and Punctuation. By EDWIN A. 
Apgotr, M.A., Head Master of the City of 
London School. 16mo cloth. Price, $1.00. 


stpaid; $3 00 per doz, not prepaid. Song Man... 
Book 1; by L Oe Emerson. Caretully compiled fy 
primary needs. 30 cts.; $3.00 a doz., not prepaid, 


FOR CRAMMAR SCHOOis. 
Song Manual. Book 2; by L. O. Emerson. 4 ye 
admirable collection for pupils above the primary age 
40 cts.; $4 20 per doz., not prepaid. ; 
FOR HICH SCHOOLS 
Song Manual, Book 3; by L. 0. Emerson. jp 
admirable manual for adult classes. 50 cts.; g4 
per doz. Song Greeting. by L. O. Emerson; a varia 
of solfeggio and vocal studies with part songs, giees 
etc. 60 cts.; $6.00 a doz., not prepaid, , 
FOR UNCLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 
United Voices, by L. O. Emerson. Bright sehooj 
songs, (not graded) such as make the singing hour 
very short. 50 pages of elements; nearly 100 songs; 
the best book of its kind. 50 cts.; $4 80 per doz, not 


repaid. 

PiSond for circular and Catalogue of books for 
Female Seminaries and Boys’ Colleges. Octayo 
music, especially for schools; low prices. Catalogue 
on application. Liberal diseount to teachers, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, \, J, 


School ad College Text Books. 


This list includes the leading publications of the firms of CowPERTHWAIT & Co, and 
E. H. Butier & Co., recently consolidated under the name and style of 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO. 


ETYMOLOGIES: 
Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Scholar’s Companion. 

PHYSIOLOGILES | ®igisdell’s 
Physiology for Little Folks. 


How to Keep Well. 
Our Bodies, and How we Live. 


BOOK-KEEPING: 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-keeping. 
Business Standard Book-keeping. 











GEOGRAPHIES: 
Butiler’s Geographies. 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 

READERS: 

Monroe’s Readers. 
Butler’s Series of Readers. 
SPELLERS: 


Monroe’s Spellers. | 








New American Spellers. 





A é | Se ee 
prs grn st | a oe English Lessons. 

Hagar’s Arithmetics. Butler’s Copy Books. . . > ‘ : . . " 

New American Arithmetics. Business Standard Copy Books. FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the ev. . xa as O IN G fey ome ae 

| “a Epwin A. ABBoTT, M.A., Head Master of bas 
HISTORIES: |LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: the City of London School, and J. R. Sustay, 
, ’ ition.| M.A., Professor of Moderm History in the Pp S 

suened'S Seaeny a: te &- S- ! Singham's Series, Mesabe Seton University of Cambridge. Part L., Vocabulary. RIMARY CHOOLS. 


Benton’s Bingham’s Vergil. Mes. | and &. 


By G. F. JUNKERMANN, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools 
of Cincinnatt. 


In these books the compiler has given the results 
of his long and varied experience as teacher and 
superintendent of Music in Elementary Schools, 
The material is fresh and practical, the greater por- 
tion having been thoroughly tested in the actual 
work of the schoolroom, and has been found to be 
most admirably adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed. 

With regard to what class of music should be se 
lected, teachers, authors, and compilers dilfer, it 
being largely a matter of taste; but it is safe tu say 
that the greater the variety of subjects, within rea- 
sopable limits, the better the results. A child is, by 
nature mirthful, observing, and interested io his 
surroundings, and his songs should be lively, exhil- 
arating, and dealing with what he sees and thiuks 
about. These are the points that it has been aimed 
to cover in the preparation ofthe “ Songs for the Pri- 
mary Schools.’ 


Price 10 cts. each, by mail, postpaid. 
CINCINNATI: 
Published by the 
JOHN CHURCH CO., 74 W. Fourth St. 


SHORTHAND. Shou ih pemay te ae tbeattl 


The Journal of Education, in speaking of the 
superiority of the ISAAC PITMAN system, says: 

‘* No other system caters for the school like this ove. 
Shorthand, sooner or later, will have to be taught lt 
schools for, the the parents of children wii! demand It. 


‘The Manual of Phonography,’’ 40 cents. 


Part II., Dictionary. Part III., Meter. Part 
IV., Hints on Selections and Arrangement. 
Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Wells of English. 


By Isaac Basserr CHOATE. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

A review of the work of the minor writers of 
England of the 16th and 17th centuries, with brief 
comments upon their influence upon Englisi Litera- 
ture It is written with intelligence, care, and an 
unusual knowledge of the subject. 

Our new Descriptive and Educational 
logues can be had free on application. 


Roberts Brothers. 
BOSTON. 


AADAAAAASDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALA 


School Books 


of all publishers 


Butler’s History of the U. S. 
Coodrich’s Historical Series. 


WALL MAPS: 
ENGLISH GRAMMAKS: | 


Butler’s Commercial Map. 

W’ aps. 
Bingham’s Crammars. Mitchell’s Outline Map 
Creene’s Grammars. 


CHARTS: 
Smith’s Grammar. 


Butler’s Series Reading Charts. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS: 


Monroe’s Reading Charts. 

Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastic Charts. 
Powell’s How to See. New American Reading Charts. 
Powell’s How to Talk. Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Powell’s How to Write. | 


Business Standard Writing Charts. — 





Descriptive Catalogues, Price 





Correpondence with teachers and school officers is cordially invited. 
Lists, &c., sent on application to the publishers, 


HE. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
will attract the attention of 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER wie crise 


ous of finding books that teach AR/THMETIC, and in the performance of that duty 
attend strictly to business. Prepared by JouHN W. Cook, President of Illinois Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of City Schools, Indianapolis. Wait 
to see this new series [¢wo books] before deciding to use any other. 

Address the publishers, SILVER, BURDETT & CO 


6 Hancock Av., Boston ; 262--264 Wabash Av., Chicago: 
31 East 17th St., New York; 1028 Arch St., Philadelphia. ait 
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ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 


5000 TEACHERS WANTED as Agents fo 


DARKNESS .° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LI 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, ri 
Rescue work ‘Jn His Name’'in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introdecting 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 28th thousand. 
250 remarkable illustrations from flash-light »hotographs of reak 
4 5,000 more Agenta Wanted.—Men and Women. 
200 a month. 07 Experience and capital not necessary, for We 
yy ty § Ve —_ Distance no hindrance for we give Extra 
, and Pay Freights. Outfit Free. Write for Circulars to 

A. D. WORTHINGTON & COO., Hartford, Conn. 


Agents! Meet the demands of the hour, and sell 





By Mail 


Second - hand 
as well as new 


Ninety-Paged 
Catalogue 








Take Lessons, Metropolitan School of Isaac|Pitmab 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., Cor. 17th Street. 
Alphabet and Catalogue mailed free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 8 East 14th St., New York. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


IN ONE PIECE. | 
No joints on outside to come apart. Fits any 
book from 32mo to Svo, witheont cutting, 
Price per 100, $150 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. : 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON: 
59 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps, Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 
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SPURGEON’S 


Life and Works, 


Including Memorial Ser- 
vices of the 


WORLD'S 
, Greatest Preacher. 


., _ By Rev. R. B. Cook, D.D. 
§ Over 500 pages, illustrated, 
$1.50, Agents’ outfit sent, 
« and territory assigned on 
x receipt of * Fron Now 
TREAT, Pub sher, N.Y. 


Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for entire set. 
C. R. GROW & CO,, 
St. PAUL or WINONA, MINK. 


Free 


To any one mentioning 
American Teacher. 


ANY OF OUR READERS would like 

to earn from $10 to $50 by represent 

ing the Journal of Education 

and American Teacher at thelr 

Normal Institute, this Summer, they 

should correspond with us immedi- 
ately. Territory is being rapidly take? 
Address Mgr. Agency Department 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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This advertisement 
enclosed with first 
order will be good for 15 cts. 














{END forour new Vatalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 
7 HELPS,” woes of Blackboard Stomeiip 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO.. 
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ARTHUB HINDS & CU., 4 Cooper Inst., N. Y. City. 














ready. E. B. 


CHARLES 1. DILLINGHAM & C0,’ 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS|!! 


Kor Use in ‘Teaching 
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Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
mail postpaid to any address their NEw CATALOGUE OF STANDARD AND 
M!SCELLANEOUS Books. Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
Any book published in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
eral discount to teachers and parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 


PHOTOGRAPHS!! PHOTOGRAPHS! 


the Historic Schools of Architecture and Ornament. 


. Si our 1 po ed Photographs skillfully selec 2d i 2g i : g 
ye ° > ’ ° . . > . : ec ) esentin In SIX OT if SO u ea i CK Rom . 


The first of each group presents a gen 
7 ‘ S a general typical view; 
Imported Photographs the ¢hird, prominent portions of these structures 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archxology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
j and Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 
for ogue. 
A. M. LUMBARD. 
Now Mass. 





: the second, a special typical model of temples, cathedrals, et 
; the fourth, the distinctive details i 
eld ' , ails of ornamentation. 
hese six groups furnish perfect illustrations of the great historic schools of 
arranged so as to exhibit all the special characteristics of each school 
his series of Photographs comprise just 
board and furnished in 


: ‘awe ¢ é 
Architecture and Ornament. The views “ 


can , and illustrated to teacher and students the typical features: 
' what is needed for the American school and college. They are mounted on durable 
a convenient portfolio, Sent, postpaid, for $10.00 


Address 


A. M. LUMBARD, New Beprorp, M45» 





